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PREFACE 

This edition of The Merchant of Venice come? 

into being because of the pleasure I have found in 

teachiog Shakespeare to classes of boys and girls in 

secoudary schools, and because I have felt the need 

.;;, of giving such classes certain questions and sugges- 

^ tions to help them in their study. 

The teacher of fiction aims to secure from pupils 

"> a thoughtful, accurate interpretation of an author's 

■-^ words, and at the same time to arouse an enthusiastic 

^ interest in the characters portrayed. To know life is 

'^ the great end of all literary study, and nothing else 

is important except as it finally serves this end. In 

my own teaching of Shakespeare, I have found that 

a careful study of the poet's meaning never failed %c 

strengthen interest in his characters. I am convinced, 

therefore, that classes, especially those just beginning 



to atudy Shakespeare, need to give more thought than 
they often do to the author^ language. It is frequently 
desirable to require from a student the paraphrase of 
a difficult passage. The dangers of this practice may 
be fiilly counteracted by the memorizing of, many 
quotations, and by the reading of many paasages 
aloud. 

The practice of reading aloud from the play is 
always to be commended. Far more valuable to 
the pupil often than any explanation and study is 
the hearing of some passage appreciatively read by a 
teacher. When the play has been carefully worked 
over line by line, when its characters have been dis- 
cussed in all possible relations and from every con- 
ceivable point of view, even when long quotations have 
been committed to memory, still the class has not 
come fully into its inheritance until the whole play, 
or the most of it, has been read aloud, — whole scenes 
and whole acts at a time, — and that by pupils who 
have previously rehearsed their parts with spirit and 
expreasion. 
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The notes in this edition do not pretend to give 
facts that may be found in such a book as Webster's 
Academic Dictionary. They do, however, aim to give 
mucli condensed information for which the student 
might otherwise need to refer to Classical Diction- 
aries and similar sources. Many of the notes are 
m the form of questions, not because each teacher 
may not find much better ones himself for his own 
students, but because these may serve to direct the 
class in its study and to show it what to study for. 

In preparing this edition my aim has been merely 
to present existing knowledge in a form adapted to 
claasea in secondary schools. This work would not 
have been possible without the help of Dr. Fumess' 
Variorum, of Dr. Schmidt's Skdke^)eare Lexicon, of 
Abbott's Skake^earian Grammar, of HalHweU- 
Phillips' Oatlinea of the Life of ShaJceapeare, of Sy- 
monds' Skakespere'a Predecessors in the English 
Drama, and of Sydney Lee's lafe of Shakespeare. 
Where I have quoted from the Variorum or from 
Schmidt, I have not usually stated my authority, 



unless I have given long passages verbatim. I am 
indebted for very helpful suggestions to many other 
school editions of Shakespeare, especially to the ex- 
cellent one of this play by Professor Katharine Lee 
Bates of Wellesley, and to the one of Macbeth by 
Head Professor Manly of the University of Chicago. 

I wish to express my gratitude to several friends 
for criticism and encouragement: to Mr. C. W. 
French, Principal of the Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago, and to my colles^ues, Misa Jane F. Noble 
and Miss Julia F. Diimke. For his kind interest 
and invaluable assistance I desire especially to thank 
Di. E. H. Lewis, Professor of English in Lewis 
Institute. 

c. w. u. 

CmcAoo, July 17, 1899. 
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The Elizabbthak Aob 

The Awakening of England. — England awoke to a 
aew life in the last years of the sixteeuth century. It 
was an era of expausion. lu this age, the age of 
Queen Elizabeth and William Shakespeai-e, the uni- 
veraities of England were enriched by the newly 
found treasures of ancient learning ; the territory 
controlled by the British Crown was many times 
multiplied by the discovery of new continents be- 
yond the aea; her foea were overthrown and van- 
quished; and peace and prosperity blessed her people. 
As the warmth and joy of spring comes after the 
gloom of a long, cold winter, so came the Elizabethan 
Age in England. 

The New Learning. — For centuries the legenda and 
lore of Greece and Bome had been lost to Europe. 
In 145.^, about a hundred years before the birth of 
Shakespeare, the city of Constantinople was captured 
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by the Turks. This city, tlie capital of the Eastern 
Boman Empire, had long been the rendezvous of 
Greek scholars. Upon the fall of Constantinople 
these scholars, carrying with them many precious 
manuscripts of the Greek and Latin masters, came to 
the cities of western Europe, especially to Italy. There 
universities sprang up, and students revelled in the 
long-lost poetry and philosophy of the classics. Soon 
learned scholars came from Italy to England to teach 
in the universities of Osford and Cambridge. In re- 
turn, English scholars and gentlemen visited Florence, 
Padua, Venice, and Rome, and coming back to Eng- 
land brought to their countrymen Italian tales and 
old romances. Happiest of all happy coincidences, 
printing had lately been discovered, and the new liter- 
ature was soon spread broadcast in the libraries and 
on the bookstalls of London. 

Exploration. — This revival of leamii^, or the Be- 
naisaance, as it is called, was accompanied by a most 
wonderful aeries of maritime explorations and adven- 
tures. Aroused by a new interest in life, men became 
anxious to satisfy their curiosity and ambition in 
searching for new lands and fabled treasures. In 
less than fifty years after the fall of Constantinople 
Columbus had discovered America. Discovery fol- 
lowed upon discovery, and colonization and commerce 
rapidly progressed. By the middle of the sixteenth 
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century England was fully aware of the bonndlesB 
opportunitiea for conquest and expansion that lay be- 
fore her in the new world beyond the seas. 

The Defeat of tlie Armada. — England was not yet 
free, however, to enjoy her new possessions unmo- 
lested. Spain disputed with her the sovereignty of 
the seas. About the middle of Elizabeth's reign a 
crisis eame, brought on chiefly because of a difference 
in religious thought, and Protestant England and 
Catholic Spain fell to blows. The Spanish fitted out 
that great fleet, known as the Invincible Armada, and 
advanced to annihilate their northern foe ; but Eng- 
lish battle-shipa and ocean storms wrought destruction 
on them, and England became the Mistress of the 
Seas. 

The Effect of the Virtory. — The effect of the victory 
was intoxicating. Every soldier in the English army 
and navy felt that he had helped to win this glory for 
his country and his queen. Many a sailor spread his 
canvas with pride and hopefully sailed away to India 
in the east, or America in the west, in order that he 
might bring back riches for himself and for his sover- 
eign. From all over the world came travellers, mer- 
chants, scholars, artists, poets, "as o'er a brook," to 
talk and trade, and often to tarry long in the gay 
thoroughfares of London. Bright garments and rich 
quaint costumes filled the streets of that city. Merry- 
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making was abroad from morning till night. The 
queen entered heartily into the happy enthusiasm of 
her people, and led them in it. " Merrie England " 
justified its name. 

Peace. — After the defeat of the Armada years of 
peace came to England. Eor a while no foreign foe 
dared molest this country; the dangers of civil disor- 
der, both political and religious, were deftly avoided 
by the firm yet gentle guidance of the queen. When 
life was so full, when there was so much to think 
about that was new, so many new things to do, peace 
was most welcome. Chief blessing of all, the energy 
and charm of this age was to be forever enshrined 
in its literature, a literature made immortal by the 
genius of a Spenser, and that of a Shakespeare. 

The Life of Shakbbpeabe 

Birthplace and Parents. — In the very heart of old 
England is a village known and loved to-day all over 
the world — Stratford-on-Avon. The river that flows 
by its church haa lost none of its beauty since William 
Shakespeare wandered along its banks, nor has the 
siirrounding country become greatly altered. John 
Shakespeare, father of the poet, was apparently a 
humble tradesman, a glover, in this village. In 1557 
he married Mary Arden, the heiress of a wealthy 
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farmer in the vicinity, and in consequence of the 
marriage a change aeema to have taken place in his 
fortunes. This union not only braught him prosperity 
and wealth, but it seems to have advanced his political 
standing, and we find him in 15(58 the High Bailiff, 
or Mayor, of Stratford, 

It is difBcult to appi-eeiate the social conditions of 
those days. The one-roomed farmhouse from which 
Mary Arden came was such a one as would be con- 
sidered to-day better suited to animals than to men. 
There were no pictures, although their place was sup- 
plied by a few painted cloths, on which scenes from 
the Bible were rudely depicted. A book, unless a copy 
of the catechism or a prayer-book, was never seen 
within that house. There was no crockery, forks had 
not yet been introduced into England, and table-knives 
and spoons were very scarce. The conditions in Strat- 
ford were probably a little better; the house to which 
John Shakespeare brought his bride was divided into 
several rooms, was well lighted, and was comparatively 
comfortable. Yet so poor was the drainage in this 
town, that here, as in the cities, the plague made fre- 
quent and fearful ravages. If in the homes of the 
nobility and in the queen's palace there was more of 
wealth and display, it cannot be said that even there 
the ordinary conveniences of existence were any greater 
than in the houses of the townspeople. 
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Boyhood. — William Shakespeare, born in 1564, was 
the oldest of a family of six children. We can easily 
imagine what Ms early years nsust have been in that 
simple country village. Probably he went to the free 
grammar school when he was about seven years old. 
Here he studied, in addition to the three K's, a little 
Latin, perhaps a little Greek. His father suffered a 
reverse of fortune when William was thirteen, and it 
appears that the boy was soon taken oat of school and 
apprenticed to leajn some trade. School and business, 
nevertheless, did not fill the lad's mind to the exclu- 
sion of nature and boyish sports. It is only necessary 
to know the poet himself, in order to be sure of this 
fact. There was, it is likely, one form of amusement 
that he never failed to appreciate. This was seeing 
the plays that strolling bands of actors performed in 
Stratford and in the neighboring towns. These com- 
panies either brought their rude stage along with them 
on wheels, or act«d in the yard of the tavern or 
in the town hall. Their plays were mostly of the 
kind known as Moralities, in which the actors, like 
the personages of an allegory, represented the different 
virtues and vices. Such plays, perhaps, did not seem 
so dull to Shakespeare as they would to us, but even 
if they did, there was better acting in the town of 
Coventry, only twenty miles from Stratford. This 
town was famous for its Miracle plays. The Miracles. 
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or Myateriea, were plays based on Bible narratives. 
Bude and grotesque as were the costumes and the act- 
ing, the scenes were very real to the spectators. The 
people who witnessed the representation of the sacrifice 
of Isaac, the carrying off of ainnets into the horrible 
flames of Hell-Mouth, or the sufferings and cruci&xioa 
of Christ, felt no lack of tragedy and passion in the 
dramas presented to them. Neither was the comic 
element wanting; the devil and his demons furnished 
all needed fun, and that of the most boisterous kind. 
Finally, there was Kenilworth castle, fifteen miles 
north of Stratford, and it was here, when Sliakespeare 
was only a boy of eleven, that the great Queen Eliza- 
beth came ■ for a visit, with display of processions 
and gorgeous pageantry. Think you that any wide- 
awake youngster of Stratford would have failed to see 
something of such attractions as these ? 

Huriage and Departure for London. — When he was 
only eighteen, Shakespeare married Anne Hathaway, 
a young woman seven or eight years older than him- 
self. The couple seem to have made their home in 
Stratford. In the year after the marriage a daughter 
was bom, and two years later, twins, a boy and a 
girl. Whether he found it difficult to support this 
little family by means of such employment as his 
native town afforded, or whether, as tradition tells, 
Shakespeare got into difficulties with a certain Sir 
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Thomas, Lucy for stealing deer from that gentlemaa's 
park, certain it is that the young man left his family 
in Stratford about the year 1586, and departed to try 
his fortune in London. 

London and London Theatres. — We have already 
taken a glance at London in the Elizabethan age ; it 
is not difBcult to appreciate what a school its very 
streets must have been to one whose wits were sharp 
and whose nature was social. No college training, 
DO study of any kind could have been so powerful in 
the development of the poet, as was intercourse with 
the men with whom he was to become acquainted in 
London. When he entered the city, however, Shake- 
speare had no prestige, probably no friends, and worse 
than all no money to apeak of. There is an ill-founded 
tradition that he secured employment at first in car- 
ing for the horses on which the gallants of the city 
rode from their homes to the theatres. Another 
tradition says that he was a prompter's assistant on 
the stage. However this may have been, it is apparent 
that soon after his arrival in London Shakespeare 
became associated with some of the theatres. The 
only play-houses then belonging to London were two 
small unroofed wooden structures in the fields outside 
the city gates. The plays were acted by daylight on 
stages devoid of scenery, where little but a placard 
announced the change of place from act to act. On the 
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stage itself sat the gay gallants of the tovn, smoking 
and laughing, and joking the boy-actors who appeared 
in the chaxacter of women. Those not favored with 
seats of such prominence found places in the galleries, 
or stood with the jostling crowd on the ground below. 
Yet rude as was the play-house, scholars aad poets were 
turning their attention to the plays, and the theatres 
did not fail to attract crowds of citizens. The drama 
had already won favor with the queen, who soon gained 
the reputation of loving plays as much as she loved 
the ostentation of her court and of her own apparel. 

Life as on Actor and PUjni^glit. — Two years after 
Shakespeare came to London he had formed some con- 
nection with the theatres, but not until five years later 
is there any record of what he was doing. Then (1692) 
. we find that he had already become known as an actor, 
and that his popularity as a writer of plays was exciting 
the jealousy of other London dramatists, one of whom 
referred to him as " an upstart crow, beautified with our 
feathers . . . and being, ... in his owne conceit, the 
only Shakes-scene in a couutrie." From now on until 
a few years before his death (1616) Shakespeare was 
continually acting with some of the theatrical com- 
panies, playing before the queen in her palace on holi- 
daysj —especially in the Christmas time, — wandering 
from one town to another with the players when their 
services vere not required in the capital, and all the 
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time revising old playa and turning old Btories into 
new plays of his own. Below is given a list ' of the 
playa in the approximate order of their composition. 

1. FBX-SaAKBSFElHIAN GROUP. 

(^Toitched b) jSAofcMpeare.) 
TltuB Andronious (1688-90),* 

1 Henry VL (15S0-91). 

2. EUklt CoMBOiBa. 

Love'B Labour's Lost (1590). 
Comedy of Errora (1601). 
Two Gentlemen of Verona (1502-93), 
UidBummer Night's Dream (1503-04). 

8. MablowB'Sbaeespbahb Gbodp : Eablt Binoar. 

2 and 3 Henry VI. (1581-92). 
Richard m. (1593). 

4. Eablt Tbagedt. 

Romeo and Juliet (f two datee, 1501, 1698-97). 

6. MlDCLB HlSTORr. 

Richard U. (1694). 
King John (1605). 

8. Mll>DI.B COMBDT. 

Merchant of Venice (1696). 

• From Dowden'a Shakespeare Primer. • 

s Sidney Lee {Life of Shake^eare) says that HtUB Androni- 
ons waa composed soon after 1502. 
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7. Latex Histort. 

Biatoryjind Comedy united. 
1 and 2 Henry IV. (1667-98). 
Henry V. (1699). 

6. Late ft CouBsr. 

(ft) Bough and bnlsterout Comedy. 
Taming of the Shrew (? 1597). 
Merry Wives (? 1698). 

(b) Joyous, refined, romantic. 
Muoh Ado about Nothing (1698). 
As You Like It (1599). 
Twelfth Night (1600-01). 

(c) Serious, dark, ironical. 
All'BWell (? 1601-02). » 
Measure for Measure (1603). 

TroiluB and Cressida (? 1603 ; revised 1607 f ) 

9. Middle Tbaoedt. 



10. Late ft TftAOEDT. 

Othello (1604). 

Lear (1605). 

Macbeth (1606). 

Antony and Cleopatrft (1607). 

Coriolanus (1608). 

Timon (1607-08). 

> Sidney L«e assigoB this play to 169S. 
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11. Romances. 

Pericles (1008). 
Cymbeline (1809). 
Tempest (1610). 
Winter's Tale (161^-11). 

12. Fkioments. 

Two Noble Kinsmen (1612). 
Henry VUI. (1612-13). 

Retirement to Stratford, and Death. — When John 

Shakespeare chose his son William aa the boy of all 
his family best adapted to a business life, and took 
him from school to apprentice him to a trade, he 
proved that his own judgment was sound. The man 
who had entered London in 1585 not only rose to fame 
as an author in less than fifteen years, but in that 
same time acquired for himself a respectable fortune, 
and purchased a handsome estate in Stratford. After 
1598 the poet is known in the village records as 
" William Shakespere of Sti-atford-on-Avon, in the 
county of Warwick, gentleman." One bitter sorrow 
had come to him amidst all the success of these years, 
for in 1596 he lost his little boy, Hamnet. This 
loss must have been a heavy blow to him, but he kept 
on working in London, and it is very doubtful if he 
spent much of his time away from the city during the 
next fifteen years. In 1601 his father died. In 1607 
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and 1(!08 he was obliged to part with his youngest 
brother and with his mother. Early in the latter 
year, however, the birth of a granddaughter sent a 
ray of sunshine into the darkness. Thus he lived and 
worked, amid joy and sorrow, hoping for the time 
when he might forever leave the noisy city for the 
quiet Stratford home. At last in 1611 his expecta- 
tions were realized, but only five years after the happy 
home life had actually begun, he was called upon to 
leave all on earth that was dear to him and to lay 
down his hopes and his labors forever. He died in 
April, 1616. 

Pictures of Shakespeare. — Shakespeare was buried 
in the village church of Stratford. On the stone slab 
that covers his grave are some lines, once thought to 
have been written by himself, 

" Good frend, for Jesus sake forbeare 
To digg the dust encloased heare : 
lilest« lie the man that spares thes stonea. 
And curst be he that moves my bones." 

In this same church, not long after his death, a bust 
of Shakespeai'e was erected by his daughter and her 
husband. This bust is supposed to have been once ii 
good likeness of the poet ; some think that the artist 
had aa his model a mask taken from Shakespeare's 
face. Time, however, has sadly marred the bust in 
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the Stratford church. There is one other likeness, a 
portrait, regarded a3 fairly authentic, which in 1623 
was prefixed to the first collective edition of Shake- 
speare's works. A copy of this portrait forma the 
frontispiece of the present edition of The Merchant 
of Venice. 

The Fate of his Works. — Of the bouse that Shake- 
speare meant to be the home of his last years, hardly 
one stone remains upon another. His line of descent 
became extinct with the death of his granddaughter 
in 1670. Hia works, however, remain, although many 
have been the dangers through which they have 
passed. At the time in which Shakespeare was writ- 
ing his plays in London, the theatrical manc^rs and 
agents for whom he wrote were not usually willing to 
let the manuscripts of plays fall into the bands of 
printers. The deputies of leading publishers, never- 
theless, frequently visited the play-houses, and sought 
by a system of shorthand notes to steal the words 
from the actors' lips. Many a spurious and garbled 
edition was thus thrown upon the market. Some- 
times also in self-defence the author was obliged to 
deliver his manuscript to the printer. Even when 
the maoi\sciipt could be obtained, it was doubtless 
often hard to decipher it because of the many changes 
and notes that had been inserted during rehearsals. 
These earlier editions were called " quartos " from the 
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size of the pages. They were pamphlets measuring od 
the average 8^ by &^ iaclies. It was not until 1623, 
seven years after Shakespeare's death, that any e£Eort 
was made to print an edition of all his works. In 
this year two of his most intimate friends, themselves 
formerly actors with him, attempted such an edition, 
which is known as the " first folio." The folio meas- 
ured about 12 by 8 inches. Some of the plays in this ' 
book had doubtless never been published before, and 
were taken directly from Shakespeare's manuscript, 
or from stage copies of the manuscripts. Others are 
known to have been reprints of quartos. Among this 
latter number was Tlie Merchant of Venice. This 
was twice issued aa a quarto by difEerent printers in 
the year 1600, and the test of the second quarto the 
editors of the folio virtually copied in their edition. 

The Language of, the Plays. — Although in some 
passages we ■ have not exactly the words written by 
Shakespeare, we are not often justified in thinking 
that the text as we possess it haa mistakes in it. 
Furthermore, we must not esteem Shakespeare incor- 
rect when we find him using words and constructions 
contrary to the canons of modern dictionaries and 
grammars. The difference that exists between his 
language and ours is caused chiefly by the changes 
that the English language as a whole has undergone- 
Let one glance at a page of Chaucer, written nearly 
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five hundred years ago, and English though it be, he 
will find that he almost needs a translation. Here are 
the first lines of Chaucer's most famous poem: — 

" Wlian that Aprille with his showres HOte 
The droghte of Marche hath peiced to the rote, 
And bathed every Teyne in swich licour, 
Of which ffertu engendred lb the flour ; " 

Or, let the student read a page of Poor Richard's Almor 
nacfc, written by Franklin about a hundred years ago. 
Even in Franklin there is unfamiliar spelling, and many 
a strange, old-fashioned phrase. All this goes to prove 
that language is constantly changing, constantly add- 
ing new words and dropping old ones. Some words, 
moreover, although they are not entirely dropped from 
the language, lose certain meaniEgs which they once 
possessed, and are not now easily understood when 
used with their obsolete signification. Shakespeare 
wrote his plays not only three hundred years ago, but 
at a time when the English language was subject to 
many influences that were rapidly changing it from 
the ancient to the modem form. Many peculiarities 
are therefore to be expected. 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 

ACT FIRST. — ScEMB I 

Venice." A street. 

Enter Antonio," Salaeino, and SAiAino, 

Avt. In sooth, I know cot why I am so sad: 
It* wearies me; you say it wearies youi 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it^ 
What stuff 'tis made of, whereof it is bom, 
I am to learn j 

And such a want- wit" sadness makes of me, 
That I have much ado to know myself. 

Solar. Your mind is tossing on the ocean"; 
There, where your argosies" with portly sail, 
Like signioTs" and rich burghers" on the flood. 
Or, as it were, the pageants" of the sea, 
Ito overpeer the petty traffickers 
8 

, ,,.„x,gfc 
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That curt'ay" to them, do them reverence. 
As they fly by them with their woven wings." 

Solan. Believe me, sir, had I such venture forth, 
The better part of my affections would 
Be with my hopes abroad." I should be still" 
Plucking the grass," to know where sits the wind; 
Peering in maps for ports, and piers, and roads ; " 
And every object, that might make me fear ao 

Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt 
Would make me sad. 

Solar. My wind, cooling ray broth, 

Would blow me to an ague, whea I thought 
What harm a wind too great at sea might do. 
I should not see the sandy hourglass run, 
But I should think of shallows and of flats. 
And see my wealthy Andrew dock'd in sand 
Vailing" her high top lower than her ribs 
To kias her burial." Should I go to church 
And see the holy edifice of stone, 30 

And not bethink me straight of dangerous rocks, 
Which touching but my gentle vessel's side 
Would scatter all her spices on the stream. 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks | 
And, in a word, but even now worth this,' 
And now worth nothing 7 Shall I have the thought^ 
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To think on this ; and shall I lack the thought," 

That such a thing" bechanced would make me sad V 

But tell not me; I know, Antonio" 

Is sad to think" upon his merchandiae. «r \ 

Ant. Believe me, nor I thank my fortune for it. \£i 

fMy ventures are not in one bottom" trustedA yi>^'^ ^~' 
^^or to one place ; nor is my whole estate 
Upon the fortune of this present year; 
Therefore my merchandise makes me not sad. 

Salar. Why, then you are in love. 

Ani. Fie, fie I 

Solar. Kot" in love neither" ? Then let us say you 
are sad, 
Because you are not merry: and 'twere a& easy 
For you to laugh, and leap, and say you are merry. 
Because you are not sad. Now, by two-headed 
Janus," JO 

Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time : 
Some thEj will evermore peep through their eyea, 
And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper; 
And other of such vinegar aspect," 
That they'll not show their teeth in way of" smile, 
Though Nestor" swear the jest be laughable. 
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Enter Bassanio, Lobbnzo, and Geatiano. 

Solan. Here comes Bassanio, your most noble kins- 
man,' 
Gratiano. and Lorenzo. Fare ye well: 
We leave you now with better company. 
Solar. I would have stay'd till I had made you 
merry, 60 

If worthier friends had not prevented" me. 

Ant. Your worth is very dear in my regard. 
I take it, your own business calls on you. 
And you embrace the occasion to depart. 
Solar. Good morrow, my good lords. 
Boss. Good signiora both, when shall we laugh"? 
say, when ? 
You grow exceeding" strange": must it be so ? 
Solar. We'll make our leisures to attend on yours. 
{_Exeunt Salarino and Salanio. 
Lor. My Lord Bassanio, since you have found 
Antonio, 
We two will leave yon : but, at dinner-time, 70 

I pray you, have in mind whore we must meet 
Bass. I will not fail you. 
Ora. You look not well, Signior Antonio; 
You have too much respect" upon the world : 
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They lose" it that do buy it with much care : 
Believe me, you are marvellously changed. 

Ant. I hold the world but aa the world, Gratiano"; 
A stage, where every man must play a part," 
And mine a sad one. 

Ora, Let me play the fool" : 

With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come ; So 
And let my liver rather heat with wine 
Than my heart cool with mortifying" groans. 
Why should a man, whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandeire cut in alabaster ? 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevish ? I tell thee what, Antonio — 
I love thee, and it is my love that speaks, — 
There are a sort of men, whose visages 
Do cream" and mantle" like a standing pond. 
And do a wilful stillness entertain," go 

With purpose" to be dress'd in an opinion" 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit" ; 
As who" should say, " I am Sir Oracle, 
And, when I ope my lips, let no dog bark I " 
my Antonio, I do know of these. 
That therefore only" are reputed wise 
For saying nothing ; when, I am very sure, 
If they should speak, would" almost damn those ears, 
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Whieh," hearing them, would call their brothers fools. 
I'll tell thee more of this another time : loo 

But fish not, with this melancholy bait, 
For this fool gudgeon," this opinion. 
Come, good Lorenzo, Fare ye well awhile ; 
I'll end my exhortation after dinner." 

Lor. "Well, we will leave you," then, till dinner-time; 
I must be one of these same dumb wise men, 
For Gratiano ne^er lets me speak. 

Qra,. Well, keep me company but two years moe," 
Thou shalt not know the sound of thine own tongue. 

Ant. Farewell : I'll grow a talker for this gear." no 

Ora. Thanks, i' faith; for silence is only commend- 
able 
In a neat's tongue dried. 

\_Exeunt Gkatiano and Lorenzo. 

Ant. Is that anything now ? 

Bass. Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, 
more than any man in all Venice. His reasons are 
as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff : 
yoc shall seek all day ere you find them : and when 
you have them, they are not worth the search. 

Ant. Well, tell me now, what lady is the same 
To whom you swore a secret pilgrimage, ijo 

That you t4}-day promised to tell me of ? 
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Bass. 'Tis not unknown to you, Antonio, 
How much I have disabled mine estate, 
By something" showing a naore swelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continuance : 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridged' 
From such a noble rate ; but my chief care 
Is, to come fairly o£f from the great debts, 
Wherein my tim-e," something too prodigal, 
Hath left me gaged. To you, Antonio, ijo 

I owe the most, in money and-in love; 
And from your love I have a warranty 
To unburthen al! my plots and purposes 
How to get clear of all the debts I owe. 

Ant, I pray you, good Bassanio, let me know it; 
And if it stand, as you yourself still do, 
"Within the eye of honour, be assured. 
My purse, my person, my extremest means, 
Lie all unlock'd to your occasions. 

BcLsa. In my school-days, when I had lost one 
shaft, 140 

I shot his fellow of the self-same flight" 
The self-same way with more advised" watch. 
To find the other forth ; and by adventuring both, 
I oft found both : I urge this childhood proof, 
Because what follows is pure innocence." 
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I owe you mucli; and, like a wilful youth, 

That which I owe is lost : but if you please 

To shoot another arrow that self" way 

Which you did shoot the fii-st, I do not doubt, 

As" I will watch the aim, or" to find both, 150 

Or" bring your latter hazard back again, 

And thankfully rest debtor for the first. 

Ant. You know me well ; and hereiB spend but time 
To wind about my love with circumstance" ; 
And out of doubt you do me now more wrong" 
In making question" of my uttermost, 
Thau if you had made waste of all I have : 
Then do but say to me what I should do, 
That in your knowledge may by me be doue^ 
And I am prest" unto it ; therefore, apeak. 160 

Bass. In Belmont is a lady richly left; 
And she is fair, and, fairer than that word," 
Of wondrous virtues ; sometimes" from her eyea 
I did receive fair speechless messages : 
Her name ia Portia; nothing undervalued 
To Cato's daughter, Brutua' Portia": 
Kor is the wide world ignorant of her worth ; 
For the four winds blow in from every coast 
Renowned anitors : and her sunny locks" 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece" i 1^ 
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Which makes her seat of Belmont Colchoa' etrond. 
And many Jasons come in quest of her. 

my Antonio, had I but the means 

To hold a rival place with one" of them, 

1 have a mind presages" me such thrift. 
That I should questionless be fortunate I 

Ant. Thou know'at that all my fortunes are at sea; 
Neither have I money, nor commodity 
To raise a present sum : therefore go forth; 
Try what my credit can in Venice do: iSo 

That shall be rack'd, even to the uttermost. 
To furnish thee to Belmont, to fair Portia. 
Go, presently" inquire, and so will I, 
Where money is ; and I no question make, 
To have it of my trust," or fo? my sake." [^ExeufiL 

SCENB IL 

Belmont." A room in Portia's house. 

Enter Portia" and Nekissa." 

Por. By my troth," Nerissa, my little body is aweary 

of this great world. 
Ser. You would be, sweet madam, if your miseries 
were in the same abundance as your good fortunes 

^""'Si^' 
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are: and yet, for aught I see, they are as sick that 
surfeit with too much, as they that starve with noth- 
ing. It ia QO mean happiness, therefore, to be seated 
in the mean": superfluity" comes sooner by white 
hairs ; but competency" lives longer. 

For. Good sentences, and well pronounced." i 

Ser. They would be better, if well followed. 

For. If to do were as easy as to know what were 
good to do, chapels had been churches, and poor 
men's cottages princes' palaces. It is a good divine 
that follows his own insti-uctions : I can easier teach 
twenty what were good to be done, than be one of the 
twenty to follow mine own teaching. The brain may 
devise laws for the blood ; but a hot temper" leaps 
o'er a cold decree : such a hare is madness the youth, 
to skip o'er the meshes of good counsel the cripple,": 
But this reasoning is not in the fashion to choose ine 
a husband. me, the word " choose " ! I may neither 
choose whom I would, nor refuse whom I dislike ; so 
is the will of a living daughter curbed by the will of 
a dead father. Is it not hard, Nerissa, tha,t I cannot 
choose one, nor" refuse none" ? 

NeT. Your father was ever virtuous ; and holy men, 
at their death, have good inspirations': therefore, the 
lottery, that he hath devised in these three chests of 
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gold, silver, and lead, — whereof who chooses his 30 
'meaning chooses you, — will, no doubt, never be chosen 
by any rightly, but one who shall rightly love. But 
what warmth ia there in your affection towards any 
of these princely suitors that are already come? 

Por. I pray thee, over-name' them ; and as thou 
namest them, I will describe them ; and, according to 
my description, level" at my affection. 

Ner. First, there is the Neapolitan prince, 

Por. Ay, that's a colt indeed, for he doth nothing but 
talk of his horse ; andhemakesit a great appropriation" 40 
to his own good parts, that he can shoe him himself. 

2fer. Then there is the County' Palatine." 

Por. He doth nothing but frown ; as who should" 
say, "If you will not have me, choose":" he hears 
merry tales, and smiles not: I fear he will prove the 
weeping philosopher" when he grows old, being so full 
of unmannerly sadness" in hia youth. I had rather 
be married to a death's-head with a bone in his mouth 
than to either of these. God defend me from these two ! 

2fer. How say you by" the French lord, Monsieur 50 
Le Bon? 

Pbr. God made him, and therefore let him pass for 
a man. In truth, I know it is a sin to be a mocker : 
but, he ! — why, he hath a horse better than the Nea- 
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politan's ; a better bad habit of frowning than the 
Count Palatine : he is every man in no man ; if a ■ 
throstle sing, he falls straight a capering: he will 
fence with hia own shadow : if I should marry him, 
I should marry twenty husbands. If be would despise 
me, I would forgive him; for if he love me to mad- 60 
ness, I shall never requite" him. 

Ner. What say you, then, to Talconbridge, the 
young baron of England ? 

For. You know I say nothing to him; for he" 
understands not me, nor I him : he hath neither 
Latin, French, nor Italian; and you will come into 
the court and swear that I have a poor pennyworth 
in the English. He is a proper" man's picture ; but, 
alas, who can converse with a dumb-show ? How oddly 
he ia suited" ! I think he bought his doublet in Italy, 70 
hig round hose in France, his bonnet in Germany, and 
his behaviour everywhere. 

Ner. What think you of the Scottish lord, his 
neighbour ? 

For. That he hath a neighbourly charity in him; 
for he borrowed a bos of the ear of the Englishman, 
and swore he would pay him again when he was able : 
I think the Frenchman became his surety, and sealed 
under" for another. 
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Ner. How like you the young German, the Duke 80 
of Saxony's nephew ? 

Por. Very vilely in the morning, when he is sober; 
and moat vilely in the afternoon, when he is drunk ; 
when he is best, he is a little worse than a man ; and 
when he is worst, he is little better than a beaat : an" 
the worst fall" that ever fell, I hope I shall make 
shift to go without him. 

Ner. If he should offer to choose, and choose the 
right casket, you should refuse to perform your 
father's will, if you should refuse to accept him. 90 

Pot. Therefore, for fear of the worst, I pray thee, 
set a deep glass of Rhenish wine on the contrary* 
casket; for, if the devil be within and that tempta- 
tion without, I know he will choose it. I will do 
anything, Kerissa, ere I'll be married to a sponge. 

Ner. You need not fear, lady, the having any of 
these lords: they have acquainted me with their 
determinations ; which is, indeed, to return to their 
home, and to trouble you with no more suit, unless 
yon may bo won by some other sort" than yout father's 10a 
imposition," depending on the caskets. 

Por. If I live to be as old as Sibylla," I will die as 
chaste as Diana," unless I be obtained by the manner 
of lay father's will. I am glad this parcel of wooers 
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are so reasonable; for there 13 not one among them 
but I dote on his very abaenee ; and I pray God grant 
them a fair departure. 

Ner. Do you not remember, lady, in your father's 
time, a Venetian, a scholar, and a soldier, that came 
hither in company of the Marquis of Montferrat? 11 

Par. Yea, yea, it waa Biwaanio ; as I think he was 
so called. 

Ner. True, madam: he, of all the men that ever 
my foolish eyes looked upon, was the beat deserving a 
fair lady. 

Por. I remember him well; and I remember him 
worthy of thy praise. 

Unter a Serving-man. 

How now I what news ? 

Serv. The four" strangers seek for you, madam, to 
take their leave : and there is a forerunner come from 12 
a fifth, the Prince of Morocco ; who bringa word, the 
prince his master will be here to-night. 

Por. If I could bid the fifth welcome with so good 
a heart as I can bid the other four farewell, I should 
be glad of his approach : if he have the condition" of 
a saint and the complexion of a devil, I had rather he 
should ahrive me than wive me. 
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Come, Neriasa, Sirrah, go before. 
Whiles we shut the gates upon one wooer, another 
knocks at the door. [ExeuvL 



Venice. A publit place." 
'Eider Bassanio and Shtlock.' 

Shi/. Three thousand ducats° ; irelL 

Bass. Ay, sir, for three months. 

Shy. For three months j weU. 

Bass. Fw the which, as I told jtm, Antonio shall 
be bound. 

Shy. Antonio shall become bound ; well. 

Bass. May you" stead m.e ? will you pleasure me ? 
shall I know your answer ? 

Shy. Three thousand ducats for three months, and 
AntMiio bound. lo 

Bass. Your answer to that. 

Shy. Antonio is a good" man. 

Bass. Have you heard any imputation to the con- 
trary ? 

Shy. Ho, no, no, no, no : my meaning, in saying he 
is a good man, is to have you understand me, that he 
Yet his means are in supposition; 
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he hath an argosy bound to Tripolis, another to the 
Indies ; I understand, moreover, upon the Rialto,° he 
hath a third at Mexico, a fourth for Eugland, and* 
other ventures he hath, squandered" abroad, liut 
ships are but boards, sailors but men : there be land- 
rata and water-rats, water-thieves and land-thieves, I 
mean pirates ; and then there is the peril of waters, 
winds, and rocks. The man is, notwithstanding, suffi- 
cient. Three thousand ducats; I think I may take - 
his bond, 

Bass. Be assured you may. 

Shy. I will be assured" I may ; and, that I may be as- 
sured, I will bethink me. May I speak with Antonio ? 30 

Bass. If it please you to dine with us. 

Sky. Yes, to smell pork; to eat of the habitation 
which your prophet the Xazarite" conjured the devil 
into." I will buy with you, sell with you, talk with 
you, walk with you, and so following ; but I will not 
eat with you, drink with you, nor pray with you. 
What news on the Rialto ? Who ia he cornea here ? 

Enter Antonio. 

Bass. This is Signior Antonio. 
Shy. [^Aaide] How likeafawning'publican'he looks!' 
I hate him for he is a Chriatian ; 40 
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But more for that in low simplieity 

He lends out money gratis and brings down 

The rate of usance" here with us in Venice. 

If I can catch him once upon the hip,° 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I beai' him. 

He hates our sacred nation; and he rails," 

Even there where merchants most do congregate, 

On me, my bargains, and ir£y well-won thrift." 

Which he calls interest. Cursed be my tribe. 

If I forgive him ! 

Boss. Shylock, doyon hear? 50 

Shy. I am debating of my present store ; 
And, by the near guess of my memory, 
I cannot instantly raise up the gross 
Of full three thousand ducats. What of that ? 
Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 
Will furnish me. But soft ! how many months 
Do you desire ? [To Ant.] Rest you fair, good 

signior ; 
Your worship was the last man in our mouths." 

Ant. Shylock, although I neither lend not borrow, 
By taking nor by giving of excess, 60 

Yet, to supply the ripe wants" of my friend, 
V\\ break a custom. Is he yet possess'd" 
How much ye would? 

I r„-«i;.Co<)^lu 
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Shy. Ay, ay, three thousand ducats. 

Ant. And for three months. 

Shy. I had forgot; three monthg, you told me so. 
Well then, your bond; and let me see ; but hear youj 
Methought you said you neither lend nor borrow 
Upon advantage." 

Ant. I do never use" it. 

Sky. When Jacob grazed his uncle Laban's sheep, — • 
This Jacob from our holy Abi-am was, 70 

As" his wise mother wrought in his behalf, 
The third possessor;" ay, he was the third," — 

Ant. And what of him ? did he take interest ? 

Sky. No, not take interest ; not, as you would say, 
Directly interest ; mark what Jacob did. 
When Laban and himself were compromised" 
That all the eanlings which were atreak'd and pied 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. 
The skilful shepherd peei'd me certain wands ; 
He stuck them up before the fulsome ewes, go 

Who, then conceiving, did in eaning time 
Fall parti-colour'd lambs, and those were Jacob's. 
This was a way to thrive, and he was blest ; 
And thrift is blessing, if men steal it not." 

Ani. This was a venture, sir, that Jacob served for } 
A thing not in his power to bring to pass, 
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But sway'd and faahion'd by the hand of heaven. 
Waa thia inserted" to make interest good 7 
Or is your gold and silver ewes and rams ? 

Shy. I cannot tell ; I make it breed as fast ; 90 

But note me, signior. 

Ant. Mark you this, Bassanio, 

The devil can cite Scripture" for his purpose. 
An evil soul, producing holy witneas, 
Is like a villain v\th a smiling cheek ; 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart: 
0, what a goodly outside" falsehood hath I 

Shy. Three thousand ducats ; 'tis a good round sum. 
Three months from twelve; then, let me see; the 
rate — 

Ant. Well, Shyloek, shall we be beholding" to you ? 

Shy. Signior Antonio, many a time and oft 100 

In the Eialto you have rated me 
About my moneys and my usances : 
Still have I borne it with a patient shrug; 
For sufferance" is the badge of all our tribe. 
You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog. 
And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine. 
And all for use of that which is mine own. 
Well then, it now appears you need my help: 
Go to, then ; you come to me, and you say 
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" Shylock, we would have moneys ; " you say so ; no 

You, that did void your rheum' upon my beard, 

And foot me as you spurn a stranger cur 

Over your threshold ; moneys is your suit. 

What should I say to you ? Should I not say 

" Hath a dog money ? is it possible 

A cur can lend three thousand ducats ? " or 

Shall I bend low and in a bondman's key, 

With bated breath and whispering humbleness. 

Say this, — 

"Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last; lao 

You spurn'd me such a day; another time 

You call'd me dog; and for these courtesies 

I'll lend you thus much moneys " ? 

Ant. I am as like to call thee so ^ain. 
To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friends ; for when did friendship take 
A breed for barren metal of hie friend ? 
But lend it rather to thine enemy ; 
Who if he break," thou mayest with better face 130 
Exact the penalty. 

Shy. Why, look you, how you storm ' 

I would be friends" with you, and have your love. 
Forget the shames that you have stain'd me with. 
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Supply your present wants, and take no doib 

Of usance for my moneys, and you'll not hear mo : 

This is kind" I offer. 

Boss. This were" kindness. 

Shy. This kindness will I show. 

Cro with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single" bond ; and, in a merry sport, 
If you repay me not on such a day, ■ mo 

In such a place, such sum or sums as aie 
Express'd in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal* pound 
Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me. 

Ant. Content, i' faith: I'll seal to such a bond, 
And say there is much kindness in the Jew. 

Bass. You shall not seal" to such a bond for me : 
I'll rather dwell in my necessity. 

Ant. Why, fear not, man; I will not forfeit it: i;o 
Withiii these two months, that's a month before 
This bond expires, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 

Shy. father Abrara, what these Christians are, 
Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect" 
The thoughts of others 1 Pray you, tell me this; 
If he should break his day, what should I gain 
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By the exaction of the forfeiture ? 

A pound of man's flesh taken fiom a man 

la not so estimable, profitable neither, 160 

As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats. I say, 

To buy his favour, I extend this friendship: 

If he will take it, so ; if not, adieu ; 

And, for" my love, I pray you wrong me not. 

Ant. Yes,- Shylock, I will seal unto this bond. 

Shy. Then meet me forthwith at the notary's ; 
Give him direction for this merry bond ; 
And I will go and purse the ducats straight; 
See to my house, left in the fearful" guard 
Of an unthrifty knave" ; and presently" (;o 

I will be with you. 

Ant. Hie thee, gentle Jew. {Exit Shtlock. 

The Hebrew will turn Christian : he grows kind. 

Bass. I like not fair terms and a villain's mind. 

Ant. Come on: in this there can be no dismay ; 
My ship3 come home a month before the day. 

[Exeunt 
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ACT SECOND. — SoENB L 

Belmont. A room in Portia's house. 

Flourish of comets. Enter the Pkince of Moeocco" 
and his train; Portia, Neeissa, and others 
attending. 

Mot. Mialike me not for my complexion, 
The shadow'd livery" of the burnish'd sun. 
To whom I am a neighbour and near bred. 
Bring me the fairest creature northward bom, 
Wliere Phoebus'" fire scaree thaws the icicles, 
And let ub make incision for your love, 
To prove whose blood is reddest," hia or mine. 
I tell thee, lady, this aspect" of mine 
Hath fear'd" the valiant : by my love, I swear 
The best-regarded virgins of our clime w 

Have loveij it too : I would not change this hue. 
Except to steal your thoughts, my gentle queen. 

Por. In terms of ° choice I am not solely led 
By nice" direction" of a maiden's eyes } 
Besides, the lottery of iaj destiny 
Bars me the right" of voluntary choosing; 
But if my father had not scajited" me 
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And hedged me by his wit, to yield myaeSf 

His wife who" wins me by that means I told you, 

Yourself, reilowned prince, then stood as fair" ao 

As amy comer I have look'd on yet 

For my affection. 

Mor. Even for that I thank you : 

Therefore, I pray you, lead me to the caskets, 
To try my fortune. By this "scimitai" 
That slew the Sophy° and a Persian prince 
That won three fields" of Sultan Solyman, 
I would outstare the sternest eyes that look, 
Outbrave the heart most daring on the earth, 
Pluck the young sucking cubs from the she-bear, 
Yea, mock the liou when he roars for prey, 30 

To wiu thee, lady. But, alas the while ! 
If Hercules" and Lichas" play at dice 
Which is the better" man, the greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 
So is Abides beaten by his page ; 
And so may I, blind fortune leading me, 
Miss that which one unwortlder may attain, 
And die with grieving. 

Por, You must take your chance 

And either not attempt to choose at all, 
Ot swear before you choose, if you choose wrong, <o 
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Kever to speak to lady afterward 
In way of marriage ; therefore be advised." 
Mor. Nor will not. Come, bring me unto my 

chance." 
Por. First, forward to the temple" after dinner 
Your hazard shall be made. 

Mor. Good fortune then ! 

To make me° bleat" or cursed'st" among men. 

{Comets, and exeutU. 

Scene II. 
Venice. A street. 

Enter Launcelot." 

Laiin. Certainly my conscience will serve" me to 
run from this Jew my master. The fiend is at mine 
elbow, and tempta me, saying to me, " Gobbo, Launce- 
lot Gobbo, good Laiincelot," or " good Gobbo," or 
"good Lauucelot Gobbo, use your legs, take the start, 
.run away." My conscience says, "No; take heed, 
honest Launeelot; take heed, honest Gobbo," or, as 
aforesaid, "honest Launcelot Gobbo; do not run; 
scorn running with thy heels." Well, the most cour- 
ageous fiend bids me pack : " Via" ! " says the fiend ; 
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"away!" says the fiend; "for the heavens, rouse op 
a brave mind," says the fiend, "and run." Well, 
my conscience, hanging about the neck of my heait, 
says very wisely to me, '- My hon&st friend Launcelot, 
being an honest man's son," — or rather an honest 
■woman's son ; — for, indeed, my father did something 
smack," something grow to,° he had a kind of taste; — 
■well, my conscience says, "Launcelot, budge not." 
"Budge, ' aaya the fiend. "Budge not," says my con- 
science. "Conscience," say I, "you counsel W611;"bl 
" Fiend," say I, " you counsel well : " to be ruled by 
my conscience, I should stay with the Jew my master, 
who, God bless the mark," is a kind of devil ; and, to 
run away from the Jew, I should be ruled by the 
fiend, who, saving your reverence," is the devil him- 
self. Certainly the Jew is the very devil incarnaP; 
and, in my conscience, my conscience is but a kind of 
hard conscience," to offer to counsel me to stay with 
the Jew. The fiend gives the more friendly counsel : 
I will run, fiend; my heels are at your command; 1 3c 
YfiU run." 

Enter Old Gobbo, with a ftosfcef. 

G6b. Master" yoimg man, you, I pray you, which is 
the way to master Jew's ? 
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Laun. [^Aside] heavens, this is my tnie-begotten 
father ! who, bein-g more than sand-blind," high'^ravel 
blind, knows me not : I will try confusions with him. 

Gob. Master young gentleman, I pray you, which is 
the way to master Jew's ? 

Latin. Turn up on your right hand at the nest 
turning, but, at the next turnii^ of ali, on your left;4o 
marry," at the very next turning, turn of no hand, but 
turn down indirectly to the Jew's house. 

Gob. By God's sonties,° 'twill be a hard way to hit. 
Can you t«Il me whether one Launcelot, that dwells 
with him, dwell with him or no ? 

Laun. Talk you of young Master Launcelot? 
[^Aside'] Mark me now ; now will I raise the waters. 
Talk you of young Master Launcelot ? 

Gob. No master, sir, but a poor man's son: his 
father, though I say it, is an honest exceeding" poor S" 
man, and, God be thanked, well to live." 

Laun. Well, let bis father be what a'" will, we talk 
of young Master Launcelot. 

Gob. Your worship's friend, and Launcelot, sir. 

Laun. But I pray you, ergo," old man, ergo, I be> 
seech yoH, talk you of young Master Launcelot ? 

Gob. Of Launcelot, an't° please your mastership. 

Zaun. Ergo, Master Launcelot. Talk not of Mas- 
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ter Launeelot, father"; for the young gentleman, ac- 
cordiog to Fates and Destinies and such odd sayings, 60 
the Sistera Three" and such branches of learning, ia 
indeed deceased ; or, as you would say in plain terms, 
gone to heaven. 

Qob. Marry, God forbid ! the boy was the very stafE 
of my age, my very prop. 

Zaun. Do I look like a cudgel or a hovel-post," a 
staff or a prop ? Do you know me, father ? 

Oob. Ala«k the day, I know you not, young gentle- 
man : but, I pray you, tell me, is my l>oy, God rest his 
soul, alive or dead? 70 

LauTt. Do you not know rae, father ? 

Gob. Alack, sir, I am sand-blind ; I know you not 

Laun. Nay, indeed, if you had your eyes, you 
might fail of the knowing me : it is a wisft father that 
knows his own child. Well, old man, I will tell you 
news of your son : give me your blessing : truth will 
come to light; murder cannot be hid long; aman's son 
may ; but, at the length, truth will out. 

Gob. Pray you, air, stand up : I am sure you are not 
Launeelot, my boy. g, 

Laun. Fray you, let's have no more fooling about 
it, but give me your blessing : I am Launeelot, your 
boy that was, your son that is, your child that shall be. 
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Gob. I cauDot think you are my son. 

Laun. I know not what I shall think of that: but I 
am Launcelot, the Jew's man ; and I am sure Margery 
your wife is my mother. 

Gob. Her name is Margery, indeed : I'll be sworn, 
if thou be Launcelot, thou art mine own flesh and 
blood. Lord worshipped might he be ! ° what a beard 9" 
hast thou got! thou hast got more hair ou thy chin 
than Dobbin my fill-horse has on his tail. 

Laun. It should seem, then, that Dobbin's tail 
grows backward r I am sure he had more hair of 
his tail than I have of my face when I last saw 
him. 

Gob. Lord, how art thou changed! How dost 
thou and thy master agree? I have brought him a 
present. How 'gree you now ? 

Laun. Well, well : but, for mine own part, as I w 
have set up my rest" to run away, so I will not rest 
till I have run some ground." My master's a very 
Jew: give him a present! give him a halter; I am 
famished in his service; you may tell every finger I 
have with my ribs." Father, I am glad you are come : 
give me your present to ono Master Bassanio, who, 
indeed, gives rare new liveries : if I serve not him, I 
will lun as far as God has any ground. O rare foi> 
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tune! here comes the man: to him, father^ for I am 
a Jew, if I serve the Jew any longer. ii 

ErUer Bassanio, with Leonabdo and other Followers. 

Bass. You may do so ; but let it be so hasted, that 
supper be ready at the farthest by five of the cldCk. 
See these letters delivered ; put the liveries to mak- 
ing ; and desire Gratiano to come anon to my lodging. 
[Exit a Servant 

Laun. To him, father. 

6oh. God bless your worship I 

Bass. Gramercy" ! wouldst thou aught with me ? 

Qoh. Here's my son, sir, a poor boy, — 

Laun. Not a poor boy, sir, but the rich Jew's man; 
that would, sir, — as my father shall specify, — la 

Oob. He hath a great infection," sir, as one would 
say, to serve — 

Laxin. Indeed, the short and the long is, I serve 
the Jew, and have a desire, — as my father shall 
specify, — 

Qob. His master and he, saving your worship's 
reverence, are scarce cater-cousins," — 

Loan. To be brief, the very truth is that the Jew, 
having done me wrong, doth cause me, — as my 
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father, being, I hope, an old man, shall frutify" unto 13 
you, — 

06b. I have here a dish of doves that I would be- 
stow upon your worship, and my suit is, — 

Laun. In very brief, the suit is impertinent to my- 
self, as your worship shall know by this honest old 
man ; -and, though I say it, though old man, yet poor 
man, my father. 

.Buss. One speak for both." What would you ? 

Laun. Serve you, sir. 

Oob. That is the very defect" of the matter, sir. 14 

Sasa. I know thee well ; thou hast obtain'd thy suit; 
Shylock thy master spoke with me this day, 
And hath preferr'd" thee, if it be preferment 
To leave a rich Jew's service, to become 
The follower of so poor a gentleman. 

Laun. The old proverb" is very well parted between 
my master Shylock and you, sir: you have the grace 
of God, sir, and he hath enough, 

Sass. Thou speak'st it well. Go, father, with thy 
Bon. 
Take leave of thy old master and inquire 1= 

My lo^ng out. Give him a livery 
More guarded" than bis fellows' ; see it done. 

Zaun. Father, in. I cannot get a service, no; I 
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liave ne'er a, tongue in my head. Well, if any man in 
Italy have a fairer table" which doth offer to swear 
upon a book," I shall have good fortune. Go to, here's 
a aimple" line of life : here's a small trifle of wives": 
alas, fifteen wives is nothing 1 a'leven widows and 
nine maids is a simple coming-in for one man: and 
then to 'acape drowning thrice, and to be in peril of r6t 
my life with the edge of a feather-bed"; here are 
simple scapes. Well, if Fortune be a woman, she's 
a good wench" for this gear. Father, come; I'll 
take my leave of the Jew in the twinkling of an 
eye. [Exeunt Lauscelot aiid Old Gobbo. 

Bass. I pray thee, good Leonardo, think on this: 
These things being bought and orderly bestow'd 
Return in haste, for I do feast to-night 
My best-esteem'd acquaintance : hie thee, go. 

Leon. My best endeavours shall be done herein. i7d 

Enter Gkatiano. 

Ora. Where is your master ? 

Leon. Yonder, sir, he walks. {ExU. 

Ora. Siguier Bassanio, — 

Bosa. Gratiano! 

Ora. I have a suit to you. 

Bass. You have obtaiB'd it 
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Gra. You must not deny me : I must go with you 
to Belmont. 

Bass. Wby, then you muat. But hear thee, G-ratiano: 
Thou art too wild, too rude, aud bold of voice ; 
Parts" that become thee happily enough, 
Ajid Id such eyes as ours appear not faults; n 

But where thou art not known, why there they show 
Something too liberal." Pray thee, take pain 
To allay with some cold di'opa of modesty" 
Thy skipping spirit ; lest, through thy wild behaviour, 
I be misconstrued" in the place I go to, 
And lose my hopes. 

Gra. Signior Bassanlo, hear me: 

If I do not put on a sober habit," 
Talk with respect, aud swear but now and then, 
Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely; 
Nay more, while grace is saying, hood mine eyes" i; 

Thus with my hat, and sigh, and say ' amen ; " 
Use all the observance of civility, 
Like one well studied in a sad ostent" 
To please his grandam, never trust me more. 

Baas. Well, we shall see your bearing. 
Qra. Nay, but I bar to-uight : you shall not gauge me 
By what we do to-night, 

Bata. No, that were pity : 
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I would entreat you rather to put on 

Your boldest suit" of mirth, for we have frieuds 

That purpose merriment. But fare you well : 3 

I have some business. 

6ra. And I must to Lorenzo and the rest : 
But we will visit you at supper-time. [Exeunt, 



The same. A room in Shi/UxA'a house." 
Enter Jessica" and Launcelot. 

Je8. I am sorry thou wilt leave my father so: 
Our house Is hell ; and thou, a merry devi!, 
Didst rob it of some taste of tediousness. 
But fare thee well; there is a ducat for thee: 
And, Launcelot, soon at supper shalt thou see 
Lorenzo, who is thy new master's guest : 
Give him this letter ; do it secretly ; 
And so farewell : I would not have my father 
See me in talk with thee. 

Latin. Adieu! tears exhibit" my tongue. Mosttc 
beautiful pagan, most aweet Jew 1 But adieu : these 
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foolish drops do 8ometliiiig° drown my maiily spirit : 
adieu. 

Jea. Farewell, good Laiincelot. [ExU Launcelot. 
Alaok, what heinous sin is it in me 
To be ashamed to be my father's child I 
But though I am a daughter to his blood, 
I ajn not to his maimers.' Lorenzo, 
If thou keep promise, I shall end this strife. 
Become a Christian, and thy loving wife. [Exit, sc 



Enter Geatiano, Loeenzo, Salaeino, and SALAifia 

Lor. Nay, we will slink away in° supper-time, 
Disguise ns at my lodging, and return 
All in an hour. 

Ora. We have not made good preparation. 

Solar. We have not spoke us° yet of torch-bearers. 

Salon, 'Tis vile," unless it may be quaintly" order'd. 
And better in my mind not undertook. 

Lor. 'Tis now but four o'clock : we have two hours** 
To furnish us. 
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Enter Launcelot. toith a letter. 

Friend Launcelot, what's the news ? 

Laitn. An it shall please you to break up" this, it 
shall seem to signify. ii 

Lor. I know the hand : in faith, 'tis a fair hand ; 
And whiter than the paper it writ on 
Is the fair hand that writ. 

Ora. Love-news, in faith. 

Laun. By your leave," sir. 

Lor. Whither goest thou ? 

Laun. Marry, sir, to bid my old master the Jew to 
sup to-night with my new master the Christian. 

Lor. Hold here, take this : tell gentle Jessica 
I will not fail her; speak it privately. »> 

Go, gentlemen, \_Exit Lauscblot. 

Will you prepare you for this masque to-uight ? 
I am provided of a torch-bearer. 

Solar. Ay, marry, I'll begone about it straight. 

Solan. And so will I. 

Lor. Meet me and Gratiano . 

At Gratiano's lodging" some hour hence. 

Saiar. 'Tis good we do so. 

[Exeunt Sa.lab. and Salah. 

Gra. Was not that letter from fair Jessica? 
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Lor. I muat needs telt thee all. She hath directed 
How I shall take her from her father's house ; 30 

What gold and jewels she is furnish'd with; 
What page's suit she hath in readiness, 
if e'er the Jew her father come to heaven, 
It will he for his gentle daughter's sake" : 
And never dare misfortune cross her foot. 
Unless she do it under this excuse, 
That she is issue to a faithless" Jew. 
Come, go with me ; peruse this as thou goest : 
Fair Jessica shall be my torch-bearer. \Exea'nt. 

Scene V. 
The same. Before Shylock'a house. 
Enter Shylock and Launcelot. 
Sky. Well, thou shalt" see, thy eyes shall be thy 
judge. 
The difference of old Shylock and Bassanio : — 
What, Jessica I — thou shalt not goi'mandise, 
As thou hast done with me : — What, Jessica I — 
And sleep and snore, and rend apparel out; — ■ 
Why, Jessica, I say" ! 
Laun. Why, Jessica ! 

Shy. Who bids thee sal! ? I do not bid thea call. 
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Lawn. Your worship waa wont to t«ll me that I 
could do nothing without bidding. 

Elder Jessica. 

Jes. Call yon ? what is your will '! lo 

Shy. I am bid forth" to supper, Jessica: 
There are my keys. But wherefore should I go? 
I am not bid for love ; they flatter me : 
But yet I'll go in hate, to feed upon 
The prodigal Christian. Jessica, my girl, 
Look to my house. I am right loath to go: 
There is some ill a-brewing towards my rest. 
For I did dieam of money-ba^ to-night, 

Laun. T beseech you, sir, go : my young master 
doth expect your ^ep^oa^^h.'' 20 

Shy. So do I his." 

Laun. And they have conSpired together, I will not 
say you shall see a masque" ; but if you do, then it 
was not for nothing that my nose fell a-bleeding on 
Black-Monday" last at aix o'clock i' the morning, fall- 
ing out that year on Ash-Wednesday was four year, in 
the afternoon. 

Shy. What, are there masques ? Hear you me, 



Lock up my doors ; and when you hear the drum, 
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And the vile squealing of the -wry-neck'd" fife, 30 

Clamber not you up to the casements then, 

Nor thrust your head into the public street 

To gaze on Christian fools with varnish'd faces; 

But stop my house's ears, I mean my casements : 

Let not the sound of shallow foppery enter 

My sober house. By Jacob's staff, I swear 

I have no mind of feasting forth to-night : 

But I will go. 60 you before me, sirrah"; 

Say I will come. 

Laun. I will go before, sir. Mistress, look out at 
window, for all this; 41 

There will come a Christian by, 
Will bo worth a Jewess'" eye." [^Exit. 

Sky. What says that fool of Hagar's" offspring, ha ? 

Jes. His words were, " Farewell, mistress ; " noth- 
ing else. 

SJiy. The patch" is kind enough, but a huge feeder; 
Snail-slow lu profit, and he sleeps by day 
More than the wild-cat : drones hive not with me ; 
Therefore I part with him ; and part with him 
To one that I would have him help to waste s" 

His borrow'd purse. Well, Jessica, go in : 
Perhaps I will return immediately ; 
Do 88 I bid you ; shut doors after you : 
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Past bind, fast find, 

A proverb never stale in thrifty mind. [^Exit. 

Jes. Farewell ; and if my fortune be not erost," 
I have a father, you a daughter, lost. [Exit. 

Scene VI. 



Enter Gbatiano and Salabino, masqued. 

Ora. This is the pent-house" under which Lorenzo 
Desired us to make stand. 

Solar. His hour° is almost past. 

6ra. And it is marvel he oulniwells hia hour, 
Por lovers ever run before the cioclt. 

Solar. 0, ten times faster Venus' pigeons" fly 
To seal love's bonds new-made, than they are wont 
To keep obliged" faith unforf eited ! 

Ora. That ever holds : who riseth from a feast 
With that keen appetite that he sits down ? 
Where is the horse that doth untread again lo 

His tedious measures with the unbated fire 
That he did pace them first ? All things that are, 
Are with more spirit chaaed" than enjoy'd. 
How like a younker" or a prodigal 
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The scarfed" bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the strumpet wind 1 
How like the prodigal dotli sha return, 
With ver- weather 'd ribs and ragged sails, 
Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the strumpet wind I 
Solar. Here comes Lorenzo: more of this here- 
after. 10 
Elder Lorenzo. 

Lor. Sweet friends, your patience for my long 
abode; 
Not I, biit my affairs, have made you wait: 
When you shall please to play the thieves for wives, 
I'll watch as long for you then. Approach ; 
Here dwells my father Jew. Ho ! who's within ? 

Enter Jessica, abcrve, in boy's dothes. 

■ lea. Who are you ? Tell me, for more certainty. 
Albeit I'll swear that I do know your tongue. 

Lor. Lorenzo, and thy love. 

Jea. Lorenzo, certain ; and my love, indeed. 
For who love I ao much? And now who knows" 30 
But yon, Lorenzo, whether I am yours ? 

Lor. Heaven and thy thoughts are witness that 
thou art 
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Jea. Here, eateli this casket ; it is worth the pains. 
I am glad 'tis night, you do not look on me, 
For I am much ashamed of my exchange : 
But love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit" ; 
For if they could, Cupid himself would blush 
To see me thus transformed to a boy. 

Lor. Descend, for you must be my torch-bearer, ^o 
■ Jes. What, must I hold a candle to my shames ? 
They in themselves, good sooth, are too too light." 
Why, 'tis an office of discovery," love; 
And I should" be obscured. 

Lor. So are you, sweet, 

Even in the lovely garnish of a boy. 
But come at once ; 

For the close" night doth play the runaway, 
And we are stay'd for at Bassanio's feast. 

Jea. I will make fast the doors, and gild myself 
With some mo° ducats, and be with you straight. 50 
[Exit above. 

Gra. Now, by my hood,° a Gentile, and no Jew, 

Lor. Beahrew me" but I love her heartily ; 
For she is wise, if I can judge of her ; 
And fait she is, if that mine eyes be true ; 
And true she is, as she hath proved herself; 

, ,,.„x,gfc 
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And therefore, like heraelf, wise, fair, and true, 
Shall she be placed ia my constant bouL" 
Enter Jessica, below. 

What, art thou come ? On, gentlemen ; away I 
Our maaquing mates by this time for us stay. 

[Exit mth Jessica ami Salakino. 
Enter Antonio. 

Ant. Who's there ? 60 

Gra. Siguier Antonio ! 

Ant. Fie, fie, Gratiano; where are all the rest? 
'Tis nine o'clock ; our frieads all stay for you. 
No masque to-night : the wind is come about j 
Bassaoio presently will go aboard : 
I have sent twenty" out to seek for you. 

Ora. I am glad on't : I desire no more delight 
Than to be under sail and gone to-night. [jBiceunfc 

Scene VIL 

Belmont. A room in PorticCs house. 

Fhuriak of cornels. Enter Poetia, with the Peince of 

Morocco, and their trains. 

Por. Go draw aside the curtains, and discorer" 
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The several caskets to this noble prince. 
Now make your choice. 

Mor. The first, of gold, who this inscription bears, 
"Who° chooseth me shall gain what many men de- 
sire ; " 
The second, silver, which" this promise carries, 
" Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves ; " ■ 
This third, dull lead, with warning all as blunt," 
" \Vlo chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath." 
How shall I know if I do choose the right ? lo 

For. The one of them contains my picture, prince : 
If. you choose that, then I am yours withal." 

Mot. Some god direct my judgement ! Let me see ; 
I will survey the inscriptions back again. 
What says tbis leaden casket ? 

"Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath." 
Must give, — for what? for lead? hazard for lead? 
This casket threatens. Men that hazard all 
Do it in hope of fair advantages : 

A golden mind stoops not to shows of dross ; to 

I'll then nor give nor hazard aught for lead. 
What says the silver with her virgin hue" ? 
"Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves." 
As much as he deserves ! Pause there, Morocco, 
And weigh thy value with an even" hand : 
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If thou be'st rated" by thy estimation," 

Thou dost deserve enough"; and yet enough 

May not extend so far as to the lady: 

And yet to be afeared of my deserring 

Were but a weak disabling of myself. 30 

As much as I deserve ! Why, that's the lady : 

I do in birth deserve her, and in fortunes, 

In graces and in qualities of breeding ; 

But more than these, in love I do deserve. 

What if I stray'd no further, but chose here" ? 

Let's see once more this saying graved in gold ; 

"Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire." 

Why, that's the lady ; all the world desires her ; 

From the four corners of the earth they come, 

To kiss this shrine," this mortal-breathing" saint: 40 

The Hyrcanian deserts" and the vasty wilds 

Of wide Arabia are as thopough fares now 

For princes to come view fair Portia" : 

The watery kingdom, whose ambitious" head 

Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 

To stop the foreign spirits"; but they come. 

As o'er a brook, to see fair Portia. ■ 

One of these three contains her heavenly picture. 

Is't like that lead oontains her ? 'Twere damnation" 

To think so base a thought : it were too gross jo 
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To rib" her cerecloth" in the obscure" grave. 

Or shall I think in silver she's immured, 

Beipg ten times" undervalued to tried gold ? 

sinful thought ! Never so rich a gem 

Was set in worse than gold. They have in England 

A coin that bears the figure of an angel 

Stamped in gold, but that's iusculp'd upon"; 

But here an angel in a golden bed 

Lies all within. Deliver me the key : 

Here do I choose, and thrive I as I may"! 6o 

For. There, take it, prince ; and if my form lie there, 

Then I am yours. [ife unlocks the golden casket. 

Mot. hell 1 what have we here ? 

A carrion Death," within whose empty eye 

There is a written scroll I I'll read the writing. 

[Reads'] All that glisters is not gold; 

Often have you heard that told 

Many a man his life hath sold 

But my outside" to behold : 

Gilded tombs do worms infold. 

Had yoii been as wise as bold, 70 

Yonng in' limbs, in judgement old, 

Your" answer had not been inscroU'd: 

Fare you well ; your suit is cold. 

Gold, indeed; and labour lost: 

, ,,.„x,gfc 
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Then, farewell, heat, and welcome, frost ! 
Portia, adieu. I have too grieved a heart 
To take a tedious leave : thus losers part. 

[Exit with hia train. Mourtah of comets. 
For. A gentle riddance. Draw the curtains, go. 
Let all of his complexion choose me so. \_Exeunt. 

Scene VIII. 
Venice. A street. 
Enter Salarino and 



Solar. Why, man, I saw Basaanio under sail: 
With him is Gratiano gone along ; 
And in their ship I am sure Lorenzo is not. 

Solan. The villain Jew with outcries raised the Duke 
Who weut with him to search Bassanio's ship. 

Solar. He came too late, the ship was uuder sail ■ 
But there the Duke was given to understand 
That in a gondola were seen together 
Lorenzo and his amorous Jessica r 

Besides, Antonio certified the Duke" lo 

They were not with Bassanio in his ship. 

Solan. I never heard a passion so confused, 
So strange, outrageous, and so variable, 

^-"gk 
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As the dog Jew did utter in the streets" : 

" Mj daughter ! my ducats ! my daughter I 

Fled with a Christian 1 my Christian ducats! 

Justice ! the law ! my ducats, and my daughter I 

A sealed hag, two sealed bags of ducats, 

Of double ducats, stolen from me by my daughter : 

And jewels, two stones, two rich and precious stones, 

Stolen by my daughter ! Justice ! find the girl ! ai 

She hath the atones upon her, and the ducats! " 

Solar. Why, all the boys in Venice follow him, 
Crying, his stones, his daughter, and his ducats. 

Solan. Let good Antonio look he keep his day," 
Or he shall pay for this." 

Solor. Marry, well remember'd. 

I reason'd" with a Frenchman yesterday. 
Who told me, in the narrow seas that part 
The French and English, there miscarried 
A vessel of our country richly fraught" : 30 

I thought upon Antonio when he told me ; 
And wish'd in silence that it were not his. 

Salan. You were best to tell Antonio what you hear ; 
Yet do not suddenly, for it may grieye him. 

Solar. A tinder gentleman treads not the earth. 
I saw Bassanio and Antonio part : 
Bassanio told him he would make some speed 

^■"'VSl'^ 
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Of hia return : he answer'd, " Do not so ; 

Slubber" not business for my sake, Baasanio, 

But stay" the very riping of the time ; 40 

And for the Jew's bond which he hath of me, 

Let it not enter in your mind of love": 

Be merry; and employ your chiefest thoughts 

To" courtship, and such fair ostents" of love 

As shall conveniently" become you there : " 

And even there, his eye being big with tears. 

Turning his fa«e, he put his hand behind him. 

And with affection wondrous sensible" 

He wrung Bassanio's hand ; and so they parted. 

Solan. I think he only" loves the world for him. 50 
I pray thee, let ns go and find him out, 
And quicken his embraced heaviness 
With some delight or other. 

Saiar. Do we so. [Exeurtt, 

Scene IX. 
Belmont. A room in Portia's house. 

Enter Nekissa and a Servitor. 

JPiw. Quick, quick, I pray thee: draw the curtain 
straight" : 
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The Prince of Arragon hath ta'en his oath, 
And cornea to hia election" presently.' 

Flourish of comets. Enter the Pkince of AbrA-OON, 
PoETiA, and their trains. 

For. Behold, there stand the casketa, noble prince: 
If you choose that wherein I am eontain'd, 
Straight shall our nuptial rites be solemnised : 
But if you fail, without more speech, my lord, 
You must be gone from hence immediately." 

Ar. I am enjoin'd by oath to observe three things : 
First, never to unfold to any one to 

Which casket 'twas I chose ; nest, if I fail 
Of the right casket, never in my life 
To woo a maid in way of marriage' : 
Lastly, 

If I do fail in fortune of my choice. 
Immediately to leave you and be gone." 

For. To tliese injunctions every one doth swear 
That comes to hazard for my worthless self. 

Ar. And so I have address'd" me. Fortune now 
To my heart's hope 1 Gold ; silver ; and base lead, ao 
" Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath." 
You" shall look fairer, ere I give or hazard. 
What says the golden chest ? ha ! let me see : 
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" Who ehooseth me shall gain what many men desire." . 

What many men desire ! that " many " may be meant 

By the fool multitude, that choose by show, 

Not learning more than the fond' eye doth teach ; 

Which pries not to tbe interior, but, like the martlet, 

Builds in the weather" on the outward wall, 

Even in the force and road of casualty. 30 

I will not choose what many men desire. 

Because I will not jump with" common spirits," 

And rank me with the barbarous multitudes." 

Why, then to thee, thou silver treasure-house ; 

Tell me once more what title thou dost bear: 

"Who ehooseth me shall get as much as he deserves : " 

And well said too ; for who should go about 

To cozen" fortune, and be honourable 

Without the stamp of merit ? Let none presume 

To wear an undeserved dignity. 40 

0, that estates," degrees" and offices 

Were not derived corruptly, and that clear" honour 

Were purchased by the merit of the wearer 1 

How many then should cover" that stand bare ! 

How many be commanded that command I 

How much low peasantry would then be glean'd" 

From the true seed of honour I and how much honour 

Pick 'd from the chaS and inin of the times 
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To be uew-vamish'd ! Well, but to my choice : 
" Who chooaeth me shall get as much as he deserves." 
I will assume desert. Give me a key for this, 51 

.Ajid instantly unlock my fortunea here." 

l^He opens the sUver cask^ 
Por. [.4«de] Too long a pause for that which you 

find there," 
Ar. What's here ? the portrait of a blinking idiot, 
Presenting me a schedule! I will read it. 
How much unlike art thou to Portia ! 
How much unlike my hopes and my deservirigs ! 
"Who chooseth me shall have as much aa he de- 
serves." 
Did I deserve no more than a fool's head ? 
Is that my prize ? are my deserts no better ? eo 

Por. To ofEend," and judge," are distinct" ofBces, 
And of opposed natures. 

Ar. What is here ? 

[Reads'] The fire seven times tried" this : 

Seven times tried that judgement is. 
That did never choose amiss. 
Some there be that shadows kiss ; 
Such have but a shadow's bliss: 
There be fools alive, I wis," 
SiJver'd o'er ; and so was this. 

,„-.„,, Google^ 
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Take what wife you will" to bed, 70 

I will ever be your head" : 
So be gone : you are sped. 
Still more fool I shall appear 
By the time I linger here: 
■ With one fool's head I came to woo. 
But I go away with two. 
Sweet, adieu. I'll keep my oath, 
Patiently to bear my wroth.' 

\_Exeu7it Akbagon attd tram. 
For. Thus hath the candle singed the moth. 
O, theae deliberate" fools! when they do choose, So 
They have the wisdom by their wit" to lose. 

Ner. The ancient saying is no heresy, 
Hanging and wiviag goes by destiny. 
For. Come, draw" the cui'tain, Nerissa. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Where is my lady? 

For. ■ Here: what would my lord"? 

Serv. Madam, there is alighted at your gate 
A young Venetian, one that oomes before 
To signify the approaching of his lord; 
From whom he bringeth sensible" regreets," 
To wit, besides commends" and coui-teous breath, 90 
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Gifts of ricli value. Yet" I have not aeon 
So likely" an ambassador of iove: 
A day in April never came so sweet, 
To show how costly summer was at hand, 
As this fore-spurrer comes before his lord. 

For. No more, I pray thee : I am haJf afeard 
Thou wilt say aeon he is some kin to thee, 
Thou apend'st such high-day° wit" in praising him. 
Come, come, Nerissa ; for I long to see 
Quick Cupid's post that comes so mannerly. loo 

2fer. Baasanio, lord Love, if thy will it be 1° ^Exeiint. 



ACT THIRD. 

Scene I. 

Venice. A streeL 

Enter Salanio and Salakino. 

Saian. Now, what news on the RiaJto ? 

Solar. "Why, yet it lives there unchecked," that 
Antonio hath a ship of rich lading wrecked on the 
narrow seas"; the Goodwins, I think they call the 
place i a very dangerous flat and fatal, where the car- 

^'""Si^' 
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cases of many a tall ship He buried, as they say, 
if my gossip Report be an honest woman of her 
word. 

Salan. I would she were as lying a gossip in that 
as ever knapped ginger," or made her neighbours k 
believe she wept for the death of a third husband. 
But it is true, without auy slips of prolixity, or cross- 
ing the plain highway of talk, that the good Antonio, 
the honest Antonio, — that I had a title good enough 
to keep his name company ! — 

Solar. Come, the full stop. 

Salan. Ha! what sayest thou? Why, the end is, 
he hath lost a ship. 

Salar. I would it might prove the end of his losses. 

Solan. Let me say "amen" betimes, leat the devil ac 
cross" my prayer," for here he comes in the likeness 
of & Jew. 

Enter Shtlock. 

How now, Shylockl what news among the mer- 
chants V 

Sky. You knew, none so well, none so well as you, 
of my daughter's' flight. 

Solar. That's certain: I, for my part, knew the 
tailor° that made the wings she flew withal. 
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Satan. And Shyloek, for hi8 own part, knew the 
bird was fledged; and thea it is the complexion" of 3" 
them all to leave the dam. 

Shy. She is damned for it. 

Solar. That's certain, if the deril" may be her 
judge. 

Shy. My own flesh and blood" to rebel ! 

Saldn. Out upon it, old carrion ! rebels it at these 
years ? 

Sky. I say, my daughter is my flesh and blood. 

S(daT. There is more diSerence between thy flesh 
and hers than between jet and ivory; more between 40 
your biooda than there is between red wine and rhen- 
ish." But teli us, do you hear whether Antonio have 
had any loss at sea or no ? 

Shy. Thei'e I have another bad match": a bank- 
rupt, a prodigal," who dare scarce show his head on 
the Eialto; a beggar, that was used to come so smug 
upon the mart; let him look to his bond: he was 
wont to call me usurer; let him look to his bond: 
he was wont to lend money for a Christian courtesy ; 
let him look to his bond." 3" 

Salar. Why, I am sure, if he forfeit, thou wilt not 
take his flesh : what's that good for" ? 

Shy. To bait fish withal: if it will feed nothii^ 

^""'Si^' 
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else, it will feed my revenge. He hath disgraced" 
me, and hindered me half a million; laughed at 
my losses, mocked at my gains, scorned my nation, 
thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, heated 
mine enemies ; and what's his reason ? I am a Jew, 
Hath not a Jew eyes ? bath not a Jew hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions '! fed with the 60 
same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to 
the same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed 
and cooled by the same winter and summer, as a 
Christian is ? If you prick us, do we not bleed ? if 
you tickle as, do we not laugh ? if you poison us, do 
we not die ? and if you wrong us, shall we not re- 
venge ? if we are like you in the rest, we will resemble 
you in that. If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is hia 
humility"? Revenge. If a Christian wrong a Jew, 
what should his sufferance be by Christian example ? 70 
Why, revenge. The villany you teaeh me, I will exe- 
cute ; and it shall go bard" but I will better the in- 
struction." 

Enter a Servant. 

8erv. Gentlemen, my master Antonio is at his 
house, and desires to speak with you both. 
Solar. We have been up and down to seek him. 
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Enter Tubal. 

Solan. Here conies another of the tribe: a third 

cannot be matobed, unless the devil himself turn Jew. 

[Exeurd Salait. Salar. attd Servant. 

Shy. How now, 'fuball what news from Genoa? 
bast thoa found iny daughter? bo 

Tub. I often came where I did hear of her, but can- 
not find her. 

. Sky. Why, there, there, there, there I a diamond 
gone, cost me two thousand ducats in Frankfort! 
The curse" never fell upon our nation till now ; I never 
felt it till now; two thousand ducats in that; and other 
precious, precious jeweJa. I would my daughter were 
dead at my foot, and the jewels ia ber ear! would she 
were hearsed" at my foot, and the ducats in ber coffin ! 
No news of them? Why, so: — and I know not 9c 
what's spent in the search : why, thou loss upon loss ! 
the thief gone with so much, and so much to find the 
thief ; and no satisfaction, no revenge : nor no ill luck 
stirring but what lights on my shoulders; no sighs 
but of my breathing ; no tears but of my shedding. 

Tub. Yes, other men have ill luck too : Antonio, as 
I heard in Genoa, — 

Shy. What, what, what ? ill luck, ill luck ? 



■d. 
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IV6. Hath an argosy cast away, coming from 
Tripolis. . lo 

Shy. I thank God," I thank God ! Is't true, is't 
true? 

Tub. I spoke with some of the sailoia that escaped 
the wreck. 

Shy. I thank thee, good Tubal; good news, good 
news! ha, ha! where? in Genoa? 

Tub. Your daughter" spent In Genoa, as I heard, 
in one night f ouracore ducats. 

Sky. Thou stiek'st a dagger in me: I shall never 
see my gold again: fourscore ducats at a sitting": n 
fourscore ducats ! 

Tub. There came divers of Antonio's creditors" in 
my company to Venice, that swear he cannot choose 
but break. 

Shy. I am very glad of it: I'll plague him; I'll 
torture him: I am glad of it 

Tub. One of them showed me a ring that he had of 
your daughter for a monkey. 

Shy. Out upon her ! Thou torturest me, Tubal : it 
was my turquoise; I had it of Leah when I was a is 
bachelor : I would not have given it for a wildemesa 
of monkeys. 

Tub. But Antonio is certainly undone. 
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Sky. Nay, that's true, that's very true. Go, Tubal, 
fee me an officer; bespeak" him a fortnight before. 
I will have the heart of him, if he forfeit; for, were 
he oiit of Venice, I can make what merchandise I will. 
Go, go. Tubal, and meet me at our syni^ogue"; go, 
good Tubal ; at our synagogue. Tubal. [^Exeunt. 



Belmont. A room in PoKTiA'a lioase. 

Enter Bassanio, Portia, Gkatiano, Nerissa, a 
Attertdaittg. 

Par. I pray you, tarry : pause a day or two 
Before you hazard ; for, in choosing" wrong, 
[ lose your company : therefore forbear awhile. 
There's something tells me, but it is not love," 
1 would not lose you ; and you know yourself, 
Hate eounsels not in such a quality." 
But lest you should not understand me" well, — 
And yet a maiden hath no tongue but thought, — 
I would detain you here some month" or two 
Before you venture for me. I could teach you 
How to choose right, but I am then forsworn ;" 
So will I nevsr be : so may you miss me; 
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But if you do, you'll make me wish a ain, 

Tliat I had been forsworn, Eeabrew" your eyes, 

They have o'er-look'd° me, and divided me ; 

One half of me ie yours, the other half yours, 

Mine own, I would say ; but if mine, then yours, 

And so all yours ! O, these naughty times 

Put bars between the owners and their rights! 

And so, though yours, not yours. Prove it so,' aa 

Let fortune go to hell" for it, not I. 

I apeak too long; but 'tis to peize" the time, 

To eke it and to draw it out in length. 

To stay you from election. 

Bass. Let me choose j / . ■. - 

fror as I am, I live upon the rack. ) ^ i ; » i ' - ■ 

^ For. Upon the rack, Bassanio ! then confess 
What treason" there is mingled with your love. 

Bona. None but that ugly treason of mistrust," 
Which makes me fear the enjoying of my love : 
There may as well be amity and life' 30 

'Tween snow and fire, as treason and my love. 

For. Ay, but I fear you apeak upon the rack, 
Where men enforced do speak any thing. 

Bass. Promise me life, and I'll confess the truth. 

For. Well then, confess and live. 

Bass. 'Confess,' and 'love,' 
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Had been the very sum of my confession' : 
O happy torment, when my torturer 
Doth teach me answers for deliverance ! 
But let me to my fortune and the caskets. 

For. Away, then ! I am lock'd in one of them : 40 
If you do love me, you will find me out, 
Nerissa and the rest, stand all aloof. 
Let music sound while he doth make his choice ; 
Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like end," 
Fading in music : that the comparison 
May stand more proper, my eye shall be the stream, 
And watery death-bed for him." He may win; 
And what is music then ? Then music is 
Even as the flourish when true subjects bow 
To a new-crowned monarch r such it is jo 

As are those dulcet sounds in break of day 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroom's ear,' 
And summon him to marriage. Now he goes, 
With no less presence," but with much more love, 
Than young Alcidea," when he did redeem 
The virgin tribute paid by howling" Troy 
To the sea-monster : I stand for sacrifice ; 
The rest aloof are the Dardanian wives. 
With bleared" visages, come forth to view 
The issue of the exploit. Go, Hercules 1 60 
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Live thou, I live : with much much more dismay 
I view the fight than thou tliat makeat the fray, 

Music,wMl3t'Bx'&3A^ioc(m.meatsontheca^etstohi7nself. 

Song. 

Tell me where is fancy" bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head? 
How begot, how nourished ? 

Eeply, reply. 
It is engendered in the eyea, 
"Witli gazing fed ; and fancy diea 
In the cradle where it lies. 

Let us all ring fancy's knell ; 70 

I'll begin it, — Ding, dong, bell. 
All. Kng, dong, bell. 

Bass. So may the outward shows be least them- 
selves" : 
The world is stiU" deceived with ornament 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt. 
But, being season'd with a gracious voice. 
Obscures" the show of evil ? In religion. 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text. 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ? ia 
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There is no vice so simple, but assumes 

Some mark of virtue on his outward parts : 

How many cowards, whose hearts are all aa false 

As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 

The beards of Hercules" and frowning Mars"; 

Who, inward search'd, have livers white" aa milk ; 

Aud these assume but valour's excrement" 

To render them redoubted ! fcook on beauty, 

And you shall see 'tis purchaJed by t 

Which therein works a miracle in nature, ^ 

Making them lightest that wear most o 

So are tliose crisped snaky golden locks 

Which make such wanton gambols with the wind, 

Upon supposed fairness," often known 

To be the dowry of a second head, 

The skull that bred them in the sepulchre. 

Thus ornament is but the guiled" shore 

To a most dangerous sea; the beauteous scarf 

Veiling an Indian beauty" ; in a word, 

The seeming truth which cunning times put on i 

To entrap the wisest. Therefore, thou gaudy gold, 

Hard food for Midas," I will none of thee; 

Nor none of thee, thou pale" and common drudge" 

'Tween man and man : but thou, thou meagre lead, 

Which rather threatenest than dost promise aught, 
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Thy paleness moves me more than eloquence ; 
And here choose I; joy be the consequence 1° 

For. \_Aside] How all the other passions fleet to air, 
As° doubtful thoughts, and rash-embraced despair, 
And shuddering fear, and green-eyed jealousy ! 

love, be moderate; allay thy ecstasy; no 
In measure rain thy joy; scant this excess 1 

1 feel too much thy blessing : make it less. 
For fear I surfeitl 

Bass. What find I here ? 

{^Opening the leaden casket. 
Fair Portia's counterfeit I What demi-god° 
Hath come so near creation ? Move these eyes ? 
Or whether, riding on. the balls of mine, 
Seem they in motion ? Here are sever'd lips," 
Parted with sugar breath : so sweet a bar 
Should sunder such sweet friends," Here in her hiurs 
The painter plays the spider, and hath woven ui 

A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men, 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs : but her eyes, — 
How could he see to do them ? having made one, 
Methinks it should have power to steal both his 
And leave itself unfurnish'd." Yet look, how far' 
The substance of my praise doth wrong this shadow 
In underprizing it, so far this shadow 
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Doth limp behind the substance." Here's the scroll, 
The coDtinent" and summary of my fortune. 130 

[Beads] You that choose not by the view, 

Chance as fair, and chcwse as true I 

Since this fortune falls to you, 

Be content and seek no new. 

If you be well pleased with this. 

And hold your fortune for your bliss, 

Turn you where your lady is, 

And claim her with a loving kiss. 
A gentle scroll. Fair lady, by your leave; 
I come by note, to give and to receive." ,4a 

Like one of two contending in a prize, 
That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes, 
Hearing applause and universal shout, 
G-iddy in spirit, still gazing in a doubt 
Whether those peals of praise be his or no 
So, thrice-fair lady, stand I, even so ; 
As doubtful whether what I see be true, 
Until confirm'd, sign'd, ratified by you. 

Por. You see me. Lord Bassanio, where I stand, 
Such as I am; though for myself alone ijo 

I would not be ambitious in my wish. 
To wish myself much better ; yet, for you 
I would be trebled twenty times myself; 
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A thousand times more fair, ten thousand times 

More rich; 

That only to stand high in your account," 

I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 

Exceed account"; but the full sum of me 

Is sum of something, which, to term in gross," 

Is an unlesaou'd girl, nnschool'd, unpractised; i 

Happy in this, she is not yet so old 

But she may learn; happier than this, 

She is not bred so dull but she can learn; 

Happiest of all is that her gentle spirit 

Commits itself to yours to be directed. 

As from ber lord, her governor, her king. 

Myself and what is mine to you and yours 

Is now converted: but now I was the lord 

Of this fair mansion, master of my servants, 

Queen o'er myself; and even now," but now, i 

This bouse, these servants, and this same myself. 

Are yours, my lord: I give them with this ring; 

Which when you part from, lose, or give away, 

Let it presage" the min of your love. 

And be my vantage" to exclaim on you. 

Baas. Madam, you have bereft me of all words, 
Only my blood" speaks to you in my veins; 
And there is such confusion in my powers, 

, ,,.„x,gfc 
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As, after some oratioE fairly spoke" 
By a beloved piioce, there doth appear ite 

Among the buzzing pleased multitude; 
Where every something, being blent together, 
Turns to a vfild of nothing, save of joy, 
Express'd and not expresa'd. But wheu this ring 
Parta from this finger, then parts life from hence; 
0, then be bold to say Baasanio's dead! 

Nur. My lord and lady, it is now our time, 
That have stood by and seen our wisbas prosper, 
To cry, good joy: good joy, my lord and ladyl 

Qra. My lord Bassanio and my gentle lady, 190 
I wish you all the joy that you can wish; 
For I am sure you can wish none from me°; 
And wheu your honours mean to solemnise 
The bargain of your faitb, I do beseech you, 
Even 1 1 that time I may be married too. 

Baas. With all my heart, so thou canst get a wife. 

Qra. I thank your lordsbip, you have got me one. 
My eyes, my lord, can look as swift as yours: 
You saw the mistress, I beheld the maid; 
You loved, I loved for intermission." aoo 

No more pertains" to me, my lord, than you. 
Your fortune stood upon the casket there. 
And so did mine too, aa the matter falls"; 

^■■"'VSl'^ 
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Tor wooing here until I sweat again. 
And swearing till my very roof was dry 
Witli oatlia of love, at last, if promise last, 
I got a promise of this fair one here 
To have her love, provided that your fortune 
Achieved her mistress." 

For. Is this true, Kerissa? 

Ner. Madam, it is, so you stand pleased withal, aic 

Bass. And do you, Gratiano, mean good faith? 

Ora. Yea, faith, my lord. 

Basg. Our feast shall be much honoured in your 
marriage. 

Qra. But who comes here? Lorenzo and his infidel"? 
Wliat, and my old Venetian friend Salerio"? 

Enter Lohenzo, Jessica, and Sal£»io, a Messenger 

from Venice. 

Basa. Lorenzo and Salerio, welcome hither; 
If that the youth of my new interest here 
Have power to bid you welcome. By your leave, 
I bid my very friends" and countrymen, 
Sweet Portia, welcome. 

Por. So do I, my lord: im 

They are entirely welcome. 
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Lor. I thank your honour. For my part, my lord. 
My purpose was not to have seen you here; 
But meeting with Salerio by the way, 
He did entreat me, past all saying nay, 
To come with, him along, 

Saler. I did, my lord; 

And'I have reason for it. Signior Antonio 
Commends" him to you. [Gives Bassanio a letter. 

Bass. Ere I ope hia letter, 

I pray you, tell me how my good friend doth. 

Saler. Not sick, my lord, unless it be in mind; a; 
Nor well, unless in mind : his letter there 
Will show you bis estate." 

Ora. Nerissa, cheer" yon stranger; bid her wel- 
come. 
Your hand, Salerio: what's the news from Venice? 
How doth that royal° merchant, good Antonio? 
I know he will be glad of our success; 
We are the Jasons, we have won the fleece. 

Seder. I would you had won the fleece that he hath 
lost. 

Por. There are some shrewd" contents in yon same 
paper, 
That steals the colour from Bassanio's cheek: 
Some dear friend dead; else nothing in the world 
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Oould turn so much the constltation" 
Of any constant" man. What, worae and worse I 
With leave, Baasanio; I am half yourself, 
And I must freely have the half of anythiiig 
That this same paper brings you. 

Baas. O sweet Portia. 

Here are a few of the unpleasknt'st words 
That ever blotted paper I Gentle lady, 
When I did first impart my love to you, 
I freely told you, all the wealth I bad 15 

Kan in my veins, I was a gentleman; 
And then I told you true : and yet, dear lady, 
Rating myself at nothing, you shall see 
How much I was a bra^art. When I told you 
My state was nothing, I should then have told yoa 
That I was worse than nothingj for, indeed, 
I have engaged myself to a dear friend. 
Engaged my friend to his mere enemy," 
To feed my means. Here is a letter, lady; 
The paper as the body of my friend, ifi 

And every word in it a gaping wound, 
Issuing life-blood. But is it true, Salerio? 
Have all his ventures fail'd? What, not one hitf 
From Tripolis, from Mexico, and England, 
From Lisbon, Barbary, and India? 

^-"gk 
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And not one vessel scape the dreadful touch 
Of me reliant- marring rocks? 

Saler. Not one, my lord. 

Besides, it should appear, that if he had 
The present money to dischai'ge the Jew, 
He would not take it. Never did I k.now ajo 

A creatare, that did beir the shape of man, 
So keen and greedy to confound a man: 
He plies the Duke at morning and at night; 
And doth impeach the freedom of the state," 
If they deny him justice : twenty merehauta, 
The Duke himself, and the magnificoes" 
Of greatest port, have all persuaded with him; 
But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Of forfeiture, of justice, and his bond. 

Jes. When I was with him I have heard him swear 
To Tubal and to Chua, his countrymen, i8i 

That he would rather have Antonio's flesh 
Thau twenty times the value of the sum 
That he did owe liim: and I know, my lord, . 
If law, authority and power deny not. 
It will go hard with poor Antonio." 

Por. Is it your dear friend that is thus in trouble? 

£aas. The dearest friend to me, the kindest man, 
' The best-condition'd and unwearied" spirit 

^'""Si^' 
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*^.C-f' -^ ^' ^K. '■X 

In doing courtesies; and one in whom 
The ancieut Eoman honour" more appears 
Than any that drawa breath in Ita^y. 



Por. Wliat sum owes he the Jew? 

Bass. For me three thousand ducats. 

Por. Wliat, no more? 

Pay him six thousand, and deface the bond; 
Double six thousand and then treble that, 
Before a friend of this description 
Shall lose a hair through Bassanio's fault. 
First go with me to church and call me wife, 
And then away to Venice to your friend; 300 

For never shall you He by Portia's, side 
With an unquiet soul. You shall have gold 
To pay the petty debt twenty times over: 
When it is paid, bring your tnie friend along. 
My maid Nerissa and myself meantime 
Will live as maids and widows. Come, awayl 
For yon shall hence upon your wedding-day : 
Bid your friends welcome, show a merry cheer": 
Since you are dear bought, I will love you dear. 
But let me hear the letter of your friend. 310 

Bass, [reads] Sweet Bassanio, my ships have all 
miscarried, my creditors grow cruel, my estate is very 
low, my bond to the Jew is forfeit; and since in pay- 
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ing it, it is impossible' I should live, all debts are 
cleared between you and I," if I might but see you 
at my death. Notwithstanding, use your pleasure : if 
your love do not persuade you to come, let not my 
letter, 
Por. love, dispatch all business, and be gone! 
Betas. Since I have your good leave'to go away, 3; 
I will make haste: but, till I come again, 
No bed shall e'er be guilty of my stay, 
No rest be interposer 'twixt us twain. 

[Exmnt. 

SCEKE III. 

Venice. A street. 
Enter Shylock, Salabimo, Aktokio, and Gaoler. 

Shy. Gaoler," look to him: tell not me of mercy: 
This is the fool that lent out money gratis: 
Gaoler, look to him. 

Ant. Hear me yet," good Shylock. 

Shy. I'll have my bond; speak not against my 
bond: 
I have sworn an oath that I will have my bond. 
Thou call'dst me dog° before thou hadat a cause; 
But, since I am a dog, beware my fangs: 
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The Duke shall grant me justice. I do wonder, 

Thou naughty" gaoler, that thon art so fond" 

To come abroad with ]iim at his request. ■□ 

An^ I pray thee, hear me speak. ^^ 

^(tiny. I'll have my bond; I will not hear thee speak: 
I'll have my bond; and therefore speak no more. *.'/ 

I'll not be made a soft and dull-eyed fool, Vj' p/T^ 

To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yield dJ^oi.* 
To Christian intercessors. Follow not; \ , (X',*, ' 

^'11 have no speaking? I will have my bond^ [^Exit. ^ 
^^alar. It is the most impenetrable" caF 
That ever kept" with meu. 

Ant. Let him alone: 

I'll follow him no more with bootless prayers. m 

He seeks my life; his reason well I know: 
I oft deliver'd" from his forfeitures 
Many that have at times made mo«n to me; 
Therefore he hates me. 

Solar. I am sure the Duke 

Will never grant this forfeiture to hold. 

Ant. The Duke cannot deny the course of law: 
For the commodity" that strangers have 
With us in Venice, if it" be deried, 
Will much impeach the justice of his state; 
Since that the trade and profit of the city 

^■"'VSl'^ 
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Consiateth of all nations. " Therefore, go: 
These griefs and losses have so bated" me, 
That I shall hardly spare a pound of flesh 
To-morrow to my bloody creditor. 
Well, gaoler, on. Pray God, Bassanio come 
To see me pay his debt, and then I care not! 

[Exeunt. 
ScEXE IV. 
Belmont. A room in Portia's house. 

Enter Poktia, Neeissa, Lorenzo, Jessica, and 
Balthasak. 

Lor. Madam, althougli I speak it in your presence, 
You have a noble and a true conceit" 
Of god-like amity"; which appears most strongly 
In bearing thus the absence of your lord. 
But if you knew to whom you show this honour, 
How true a gentleman you send relief," 
How dear a lover" of my lord your husband, 
I know you would be prouder of the work 
Than customary bounty" can enforce you. 

Por. I never did repent for" doing good, le 

Nor shall not now: for in corapaniona" 
That do converse and waste" the time together, 

^'""Si^' 
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Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love, 

There must be needs a like proportion" 

Of lineaiuents, of manners" and of spirit"; 

^Vhicll makes me think that this Autonio, 

Being the bosom lover of my lord, 

Must needs be like my lord. If it be so, 

How little is the cost I have beetow'd 

In purchasing the semblanoe of my soul" 

From out the state of hellish misery! 

This comes too near the praising of myself; 

Therefore no more of it: hear other things. 

Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 

The husbandry and manage of my house 

Until my lord's return: for mine own part, 

I have toward heaven breathed a secret vow 

To live in prayer and contemplation. 

Only attended by Neriasa here, 

Until her husband and my lord's return: 

There is a monastery two miles off; 

And there will we abide. I do desire you 

Not to deny this imposition"; 

The which my love and some necessity 

Now lays upon you. 

Lor. Madam, with all my heait j 

I shall obey you in all fair" commands. 
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Por. My people do already know my mind, 
And will acknowledge you and Jessica 
In place of Lord Bassanio and myself. 
And so farewell, till we shall meet again, 40 

Lor. Fair thoughts and happy hours attend on youl 

Jes. I wish your ladyship all heart's content. 

Por. I thank you for your wiah, and am well 



To wish it back on- you: fare you well, Jessica. 

[Exeunt Jessica and Lokenzo. 
Now, Balthasar, 

As I have ever found thee honest-true. 
So let me find thee still. Take this same letter, 
And use thou all the endeavour of a man 
la speed to Fadua: see thou rendef this 
Into my cousin's hand, Doctor Bellario; 50 

And, look, what notes and garments he doth give 

thee, 
Bring them, I pray thee, with imagined speed" 
Unto the tranect," to the common ferry 
Which trades to Venice. Waste no time in words, 
But get thee gone : I shall be there before thee. 

Balth, Madam, 1 go with all convenient" speed. 

[Extt. 

Por. Come on, Nerissa; I have work in hand 
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That you yet know not of; we'll see our husbauda 
Before they think of us, 

Ser. Shall they see us? 

Por. They shall, Nerisaa; but in such a habit, 60 
That they shall think we are accomplished 
With that we lack. I'll hold thee any wager, 
When we are both accoutred like young men, 
I'll prove the prettier fellow of the two, 
And wear my dagger with a braver grace, 
And speak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice, and turn two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride, and speak of frays 
Like a fine bragging youth; and tell quaint" lies, 
How honourable ladies sought my love, jo 

Which I denying, they fell sick and died; 
I could not do withal": then I'll repent, 
And wish, for all that, that I had not kill'd them; 
And twenty of these puny lies I'll tell, 
That men shall swear I have discontinued school 
Above a -twelvemonth, I have within my mind 
A thousand raw tricks of these bringing Jacks, 
Which I will practise. 

2fer. Why, shall we turn to men? 

Por. Fie, what a question's that! 
But come, I'll tell thee all my whole device go 
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When I am in my coach, which stays for U8 
At the park-gate; and therefore haste away, 
For we must measure twenty miles" to-day. [Exeunt. 



The same. A garden. 

Enter Launcelot and Jessica. 

Laun. Yes, truly; for, look you, the sins of the 
father are to be laid upon the children : therefore, I 
promise ye, I fear you.° I was always plain with you, 
and so now I speak my agitation" of the matter : there- 
fore be of good cheer; for, truly, I think you are 
damned. There is but one hope in it that can do 
you any good: and that is but a kind' of bastard" hope 
neither. 

Jes. And what hope is that, I pray thee? 

Laun. Marry, you may partly hope that your re 
father got" you not, that you are not the Jew's 
daughter. 

Jes. That were a kind of bastard hope, indeed; so 
the sins of my mother should be visited upon me. 

Laun. Truly then I fear you are damned both by 
father and mother: thus when 1 shun Scylla," your 
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father, I fall iuto Cliaryb<ii8,°your nrothec: well, you 
are gone both ways, 

Jea. I shall be saved by my husband; he hath made 
me a Christian. ao 

Laun. Truly, the more to blame he : we were Chris- 
tians enow before; e'en as many as could well live, one 
by another. This making of Christians will raise the 
price of hogs: if we grow all to be pork-eaters, we 
shall not shortly have a rasher on the coals for money. 

Enter Loeeszo. 

Jes. I'll tell my husband, Launcelot, what you say; 
here he eomea. 

Lor. I shall grow jealous of you shortly, Launeelot, 
if you thus get my wife into corners. 

Jes. Nay, you need not fear us, Lorenzo : Launeelot 3" 
and I are out. He tells me flatly, there is no mercy 
for me in heaven, because I am a Jew's daughter : and 
he says, you are no good member of the common- 
wealth; for, in converting Jews to Christians, you 
raise the price of pork. 

Lor. I think the best grace of wit will shortly turn 
into silence; and discourse grow commendable" in 
none only but parrots. Go in, sirrah; bid them pre- 
pare for dinner. 
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Laun. That is done, sir; they have all stomachs. ¥■ 

Lor. Goodly Lord, what a wit-snapper are you! 
theu bid them prepare dinner. 

Laun. That is doue too, sir; only 'cover'" is the 
word. 

Lor. Will you cover," then, sir? 

Laun. Not so, sir, neither; I know my duty. 

Lor. Yet more quarrelling" with occasion! Wilt 
thou show the whole wealth of thy wit in an instant? 
I pray thee, understand a plain man in his plain 
meaning: go to thy fellows; bid them cover the table, sc 
serve in the meat, and we will come in to dinner. 

Laun. For the table, sir, it shall be served in; for 
the meat, sir, it shall be covered; for your coming in 
to dinner, sir, why, let it be as humours" and conceits 
shall govern. [Exit. 

Lor. dear discretion, how his words are suited"! 
The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words; and I do know 
A many fools, that stand in better place, 
Gamish'd like him, that for a tricksy word 6a 

Daty" the matter. How cheer'st thou, Jessica? 
And now, good sweet, say thy opinion, 
How dost thou like the Lord Bassanio's wife? 

Jes. Past all expressing. It is very meet 

, ,,.„x,gfc 
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The Lord Bassanio live an upright life; 
Eor, having such a blessing in his lady. 
He finds the joys of heaven here on earth j 
And if on earth he do not mean it,° then 
In reason he should never come to heaven, 
^■Why, if two gods should play some heavenly matci 
And on the wager lay two earthly women, .... 

And Portia one, there must be something else 
Pawn'd with the other; for the poor rude world 
Hath not Ber fellow. ^^^""^ 

IjOT. y^ Even such a husband 

Hast thou of me as she is for a wife. 

Jea. Nay, but ask my opinion too of that. 

Lor. I will anon ; first, let us go to dinner. 

Jes. Nay, let me praise you while I have a stomach.* 

Xor. No, pray thee, let it serve for table-talk; 
Then, howsoe'er thou apeak'st, 'mong other things i 
I shall digest it. 

Jea. Well, I'll set you forth. \_Exev.nt 
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ACT FOURTH. — Scene I. 
Venice. A court of justice." 

Enter the Duke, the Magnificoes, Antosio, B&ssanio, 

Gratiano, Salebio, and others. 

Duke. What," is Antonio here? 

Ant. Ready, so please your Grace. 

Duke., I am sorry for thee: thou art come to 
answer ' 

A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapahle of pity, void and empty 
From" any dram of mercy. 

Ant. I have heard 

Your Grace hath ta'en great pains to qualify" 
His rigorous course; but since he stands obdurate,*" 
And that no lawful means can carry me 
Out of his envy's" reach, I do oppose lo 

My patience to hia fury; and am arm'd 
To suffer," with a quietness of spirit. 
The very tyranny" and rage of his. 

Duke. Go one, and call the Jew into the court, 

Saler. He is ready at tlie door: he comes, my 
lord. 
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Enter Shy lock. 

Duke. Make room, and let him stand befoce our 
face. 
Shyloek, the world thinks, and I think so too, 
That thou but lead'st this fashion" of thy malice 
To the last hour of act; and then 'tis thought 
Thou'lt show thy raerey and remorse" more strange" 
Than is thy strange apparent cruelty; ai 

And where thou now exact'st the penalty. 
Which is a pound of this poor merchant's Sesh, 
Thou wilt not only loose the forfeiture. 
But toueh'd vntla. human gentleness and love, 
Forgive a moiety" of the principal; 
Glancing an eye of pity on his losses, 
That have of late so huddled on his back, 
Enow° to press a royal merchant down, 
And pluck commiseration of his state 30 

From brassy bosoms and rough hearts of flint. 
From stubborn Turks and Tartars, never train'd 
To offices" of tender courtesy. 
We all expect a gentle answer, Jew." 
Shy. I have possess'd" your Grace of what I pur- 
pose; 
And by our holy Sabbath have I sworn 
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To haye the due and forfeit of iny bond : 
If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter" and your city's freedom, 
You'll ask me, why I rather choose to have 40 

A weight oi carrion-flesh than to receive 
Three thousand ducats: I'll not answer that: 
But, say, it is my humour": is it anawer'd? 
What if my house be troubled with a rat, 
And I be pleased to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it baned"? What, are you answer'd yet? 
Some men there are love not a gaping pig°; 
Some, that are mad if they behold a cat: 
Now, for your answer, 
As there is no firm reason to be render'd, 5c 

Why he cannot abide a gaping pig; 
Why he, a harmless necessary cat; 
So can I give no reason, nor I will not. 
More than a lodged hate and a certain" loathing 
I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 
A losing" suit against him. Are you answer'd? 

Bass. This is no answer, thou unfeeling man, 
To excuse the current" of thy cruelty. 

Shy. I am not bound to please thee with my 



Bass. Do all men kill the things they do not love? 6g 
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Shy. Hates any man the thing he would not kill"? 

.Bass. Every offence" is pot a hate at first. 

Shy. What, wouMst thou hare a serpent sting thee 
twice? 

Ant. I pray you, think" you question with the 
Jew; 
Yon may as well go stand upon the heaoh, 
Ajid bid the main flood bate' his usual height; 
You may as well use question with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb; 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines" 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noise," 70 
When they are fretten° with the gusts of heaven; 
You may as well do any thing most hard, 
As seek to soften that — than which what's harder? — 
His Jewish heart: therefore, I do beseech you, 
Make no more offers, use no farther means. 
But with all brief and plain couveniency" 
Let me have judgement and the Jew his will. 

Bass. For thy three thousand ducats here is six. 

Shy. If every ducat in six thousand ducats 
Were in six parts and every part a ducat, 80 

I woTild not draw them; I would have my bond. 

Duke. How shalt thou hope for mercy, rendering 
none? 
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Shy. What judgement shall I dread, doing no 
wrong? 
YoM have among you many a purchased slave, 
Which, like your asses and your dogs and mules, 
You use in ahject and in slavish parts," 
Because you bought them: shall I say to you, 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs? 
Why sweat they under burthens? let their beds 
Be made as soft as yours, and let their palates 90 

Be season'd with such viands? You will answer 
'The slaves are ours : ' so do I answer you: 
The pound of flesh, which I demand of him, 
Is dearly bought; 'tis mine and I will have it, 
If you deny me, fie upon your law! 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice. 
I stand for judgement: answer; shall I have it? 

Duke. Upon my power I may dismiss this court, 
Unless Bellario, a learned doctor, 

Whom I have sent for to determine this, 100 

Come here to-day. 

Saler. My lord, here stays without 

A messenger with letters from the doctor, 
New come from Padua. 

Duke. Bring us the letters; call the messenger. 

Baas. Goodcheer,AntoDiot What, man, courage yet I 
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The Jew shall have my flesh, blood, bones, and all, 
Ere thou ahalb lose for me one drop of blood. 

Ant. I am a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meetest for death : the weakest kind of fruit 
Drops earliest to the ground; and so let me: i, 

You cannot better be employ'd, Bassanio, 
Than to live Btill, and write mine epitaph. 

Enter Nekissa, dressed like a lawyer's derJe. 

Duke. Came you from Padua, from Bellario? 

Ner. From both, my lord. Bellario greets your 
Grace. [Presenting a letter. 

Bass. Why dost thou whet thy knife so earnestly? 

Shy. To cut the forfeiture from that bankrupt 
there. 

6ra. Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh Jew, 
Thou makest thy knife keen; but no metal can, 
No, not the hangman's axe, bear half the keenness 
Of thy sharp envy." Can no prayers pierce thee? n 

Sky. No, none that thou hast wit° enough to make. 

Ora. 0, be thou damn'd, inexecrable" dog! 
And for thy life let justice be accused." 
Thou almost makest me waver in my faith. 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras," 
That souls of animals infuse themselves 

^■"'VSl'^ 
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Into the trunks of men: thy currish spirit 

Govern'd a wolf, who hang'd" for human slaughter, 

Even from the gallows did his fell soul fleet. 

And, whilst thou lay'st in thy unhallow'd dam, i: 

lufused itself in thee; for thy desires 

Are wolvish, bloody, starved and ravenous. 

Shy. Till thou canst rail the seal from off my bond. 
Thou but offend'st" thy lungs to speak so loud: 
Eepair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureless ruin. I stand here for law. 

Duke. This letter from Bellario doth commend 
A young and learned doctor to our court. 
Where is he? 

Ner. He attendeth here hard by, 

To know your answer, whether you'll admit him. i^ 

Dulxt. With all my heart. Some three or four of 
you 
Go give him courteous conduct to this place. 
Meantime the court shall hear Eellario's letter. 

Clerk, [redds] Your Grace shall understand that at 
the receipt of your letter I am very sick; but in the 
instant that your messenger came, in loving viBitation" 
was with me a young doctor of Eome; his name ia 
Balthasar. I acquainted him with the cause in con- 
troversy between the Jew and Antonio the merchant: 
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we turned o'er many books together; he is furnished 150 
with my opinion j which, bettered with hia own learn- 
ing, — the greatness whereof I cannot enough com- 
mend, — comes with him, at my importunity, to fill 
up your Grace's request in my stead. I beseech you, 
let his lack of years be no impediment to let him lack" 
a reverend estimation; for I never knew so young a 
body with so old a head. I leave him to your gracious 
acceptance, whoee trial shall better publish his com- 
mendation. 
Duke. Tou hear the learn'd Bellario, what he 
writes : ,6a 

And here, I take it, is the doctor come. 

Enter Portia^ for Ealthasar. 

Give me your hand. Come you from old Bellaric? 

Por. I did, my lord. 

Duke. You are welcome ; take your place. 

Are you acquainted with the difference" 
That holds this present question in the court? 

Por. I am informed thoroughly of the cause. 
Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew? 

Duke. Antonio and old Shylock, both stand forth. 

Por. Is your name Shylock? 

Shy. Shylock is my name. 
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For. Of a strange nature is the suit you follow^ 
Yet in such rule that the Venetian law 17 

Cannot impugn" you as you do proceed. 
You stand within his danger,' do you not? 

Ant. Ay, so he says. 

Por. Do you confess the bond? 

Ant. I do. 

Por. Then must the Jew be merciful. 

SJiy. On what compulsion must I? tell me that, 

Por. The quality" of mercy is not strain'd," 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice blest; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes: i3< 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest: it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway; 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute" to God himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God's 
When mercy seasons" justice. Therefore, Jew, 191 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 
That, in the course of justice, none of as 
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Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 

The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus much 

To mitigate the justice of thy plea; 

Which if thou follow," this strict court of Venice 

Must needs give sentence 'gainst the merchant there. 

Sky. My deeds upon my head°! I crave the law, 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond. loo 

For. Is he not able to discharge the money? 

Baas. Yes, here I tender it for him in the court; 
Yea, twice the Bum ; if that will not suffice, 
I will be bound to pay it ten times o'er, 
On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart: 
If this will not sufflce, it must appear 
That malice bears down truth," And I beseech you, 
Wrest once the law to your authority: 
To do a great right, do a little wrong, 
And curb this cruel devil of his will. aic 

For. It must not be"; there is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established: 
'Twill be recorded for a precedent, 
And many an error," by the same example, 
Will rush into the state: it cannot be." 

Shy. A Daniel" come to judgement! yea, a Danieli 
wise young judge, how I do honour theel 
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Por. I pray you, let me look upon the bond. 

Shy. Here 'tia, most reverend doctor, here it is. 

Por. Shylock, there's thrice thy money offer'd 
thee, • 210 

Sky. An oath, an oath, I hare an oath in heaven : 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul"? 
No, not for Venice. 

Pot. Why, this bond is forfeit; 

And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of fiesh, to be by him cut off 
Nearest the merchant's heart. Be merciful: 
Take thrice thy money; bid me tear the bond. 

Shy. When it is paid according to the tenour. 
It doth appear you are a worthy judge; 
You know the law, your exposition 230 

Hath been most sound: I charge you by the law, 
Whereof you are a well -de serving pillar, 
Proceed to judgement: by my soul I sweat 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me: I stay here on° my bond. 

Ant. Most lieartily I do beseech the court 
To give the judgement. 

Por. Why then, thus it is: 

You must prepare your bosom for his knife. 

Shy. noble judge! excellent young man! 



.„K,gl 
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For. For the intent" and purpose" of the law 240 
Hath full relation to" the penalty, 
. Which here appeareth due upon the bond. 

Shy. 'Tis very true: O wise and upright judge! 
How much more elder" art thou than thy looks! 

For. Therefore lay l>are your bosom. 

Shy. Ay, his breas"; : 

So saya the bond: — doth it not, noble judge? — 
'Nearest his heart": ' those are the very words. 

For. It is so. Are there balance" here to weigh 
The flesh? 

Shy. I have them ready. 

Pot. Have by some surgeon, Shylock, on your 
charge, a so 

To stop bis wounds, lest he do bleed to death. 

Shy. Ib it so nominated in the bond? 

Pot. It is not so express'd: but what of that? 
'Twere good yon do so much for charity. 

Shy. I cannot find it; 'tis not in the bond. 

Pot. You, merchant, have you anything to say? 

Ant. But little : I am arm'd aud well prepared. 
Give me your hand, Basaanio: fare you well! 
Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you; 
For herein Fortune shows herself more kind 760 

Than is her custom: it ia still her use" 
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To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 

To view with hollow eye and wriniled brow 

An age of poverty; from which lingering penance 

Of such misery doth she cut me off. 

Commend me to your honourable wife; 

Tell her the process of Antonio's end; 

Say how I loved you, speak me fair in death"; 

And, when the tale is told, bid her be judge 

Whether Bassanio had not once a love. 270 

Repent but you that you shall lose your friend, 

And he repents not that he pays your debt; 

For if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 

I'll pay it presently with all my heart. 

Bass. Antonio, I am married to a wife 
Which is as dear to me as life itself; 
But life itself, my wife, and all the world. 
Are not with me esteera'd above thy life; 
I would lose all, ay, sacrifice them all 
Here to this devil, to deliver you. 180 

For. Your wife would give you little thanks for 
that, 
If she were by, to hear you make the offer. 

Ota. I have a wife, whom, I protest, I love; 
I would she were in heaven, so she could 
Entreat some power to change this currish Jew. 

^-"gk 
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Ner. 'Tis well you offer it behind her back; 
The wiah would make else an unquiet house. 

Shy. These be the Christian husbauda. I have a 
daughter ; 
Would any of the stock of Barrabas" 
Had been her huaband rather than a Christian! 290 
[^ Aside. 
We trifle time : I pray thee, pursue sentence. 

For. A pound of that same merchant's flesh is 
thine : 
The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 

iSht/. Most rightful judge!" 

Por. And you must cut this flesh from oft his 
breast; 
The law allows it, and the court awards it. 

Shy. Most learned judge!" A sentence! Come, 
prepare ! 

Por. Tarry a little; there is something else. 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood; 
The words expressly are ' a pound of flesh : ' 300 

Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh; 
But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 
One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 
Unto the state of Venice." 
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Ora. upright judge! Mark, Jew: O learned 
judge I 

Shy. la that the law? 

Por. Thyself shalt see the act: 

For, as thou urgeat justice, be assured 
Thou shalt have justice, more thaa thou deaireat. 309 

Qra. Gleamed judge! Mark, Jew: a learned judge! 

Shy. I take this offer, then; pay the bond thrice, 
And let the Christian go, 

Bas». Here is the money. 

P<yr. Soft! 
The Jew ahall have all juatice; soft! no haste: 
He shall have nothing but the penalty. 

Ora. Jew! an upright judge, a learned judge! 

Por. Therefore prepare thee to cut off the flesh. 
Shed thou no blood; nor cut thou less nor more 
But just a pound of flesh : if thou cut'st more 
Or Jess than a just pound, be it but so much 3** 

As makes it light or heavy in the substance, 
Or the division of the twentieth part 
Of one poor scruple, nay, if the scale do turn 
But in the eatimation of a hair. 
Thou diest and all thy goods are confiscate. 

€lra. A second Daniel, a Daniel, Jewl 
Now, infidel, I have you on the hip." 

^-"gk 
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Por. Why doth the Jew pause? take thy forfeiture. 

Shy. Give me my principal, and let me go. 

Bass. I have it ready for thee; here it is. 330 

Por. He hath refused it iu the open court: 
He shall have merely justice and his bond. 

Qi-a. A Daniel, still say I, a second Daniel I 
I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 

Shy. Shall I not have barely my principal? 

Pot. Thou ahalt have notliing but the forfeiture, 
To be so taken at thy peril, Jew. 

Shy. Why, then the devil give him good of it! 
I'll stay no longer question. 

Pot. Tarry, Jew: 

The law hath yet another hold on you. y^o 

It is enacted in the laws of Venice, 
If it be proved against an alien 
That by direct or indirect attempts 
He seek the life of any citizen, 
The party 'gainst the which he doth contrive 
Shall seize one half his goods; the other half 
Comes to the privy" cofEer of the state; 
And the oEEender's life lies in the mercy 
Of the Duke only, 'gainst all other voice. 
In which predicament, I say, thou stand'st; 350 

For it appears, by manifest proceeding, 
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That indirectly, and directly too, 
Thou hast contrived against the very life 
Of the defendant; and thou hast incurr'd 
The danger formerly, by me rehearsed. 
Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the Duke. 

Qra. Beg that thou mayst have leave to bang thy- 
self: 
And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the state, 
Tliou bast not left the value of a coid; 
Therefore thon must be hang'd at the state's charge. 3^ 

Duke. Tbat thou shalt see the difference of our 
spirits, 
I pardon thee thy life before tliou ask it: 
For half thy wealth, it is Antonio's; 
The other half comes to the general state, 
Wliieh humbleness may drive unto" a fine. 

Por. Ay, for the state, not for Antonio. 

Shy. Nay, take my life and all; pardon not that: 
You take my house, when you do take the prop 
Tliat doth sustain my house; you take my life, 
When you do take the meana whereby I live. 37 

Pot. What mercy can you render him, Antonio? 

Qra. A halter" gratis ; nothing else, for God's sake. 

Ant. So please my lord the Duke and all the court 
To quit the fine for" one half of hia goods, 
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I am content; so he will let me have 

The other half in use," to render it, 

Upon his death, unto the gentleman. 

That lately stole his daughter: 

Two things provided mora, that, for this favour, 

He presently become a Chriatian; 380 

The other, that he do record a gift 

Here in the court, of all he dies possess'd, 

Unto his son Lorenzo and his daughter. 

Duke. He shall do this, or else I do recant 
The pardon that I late pronounced here. 

Par. Art thou contented, Jew? what dost thou 
say? 

Shy. I am content." 

Por. Clerk, draw a deed of gift. 

Shy. I pray you, give me leave to go from hence; 
I am not well : send the deed after me, 
And I will sign it. 

Duke. Get thee gone, but do it, jgg 

Ora. In christening shalt thou have two godfathers : 
Had I beei>judge, thon shouldst have had ten more. 
To bring thee to the gallows, not the font." 

lExit Shylock. 

Duke. Sir, I entreat yon home with me to dinner. 

Pot, I humbly do desire your Grace of pardon: 
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I must away this night toward Padua, 
And it is meet I presently set forth. 

Duke. I am sorry that your leisure serves yo'j 
not. 
Antonio, gratify" this gentleman. 
For, in my mind, you are maeh bound to him. 400 
[^Exeunt Duke and hit tram. 

Baas. Most worthy gentleman, I and my friend 
Have by your wisdom been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties; in lieu whereof, 
Three thoaaand ducats," due unto the Jew, 
We freely eopo" your courteous pains withal. 

Ant. And stand indebted, over and above, 
In love and service to you evermore. 

Por. He ia well paid that is well satisfied: 
And I, delivering you, am satisfied. 
And therein do account myself well paid; 
My mind was never yet more mercenary. 
I pray you, know me when we meet again: 
I wish you well, and so I take my leave. 

Boss. Dear sir, of force I must attempt you further; 
Take some remembrance of us, as a tribute, 
Not as a fee : grant me two things, I pray you, 
Not to deny me, and to pardon me. 

Por. You piesB me far, and therefore I will yield. 
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Give me your gloves, I'll wear them for your sake; 

[7b Ant. 
Andj for your love, I'll take this ring from you r 420 
[7b Bass. 
JOo not draw back your hand; I'll take no mpre; 
And you in love shall not deny me this. 

Bass. This ring, good sir, alas, it is a trifle"! 
I will not shame myself to give" you this. 

For. I will have nothing else but only this; 
And now methinks I have a mind to it. 
Bass. There's more depends on this than on tho 
value. 
The dearest ring in Venice will I give you. 
And find it out by proclamation : 
Only for this, I pray you, pardon rae. 430 

Por. I see, sir, you are liberal in offers: 
You taught me first to beg; and now methinks 
You teach me how a beggar should be answer'd, 
Bass. Good sir, this ring was given me by my 
wife; 
And when she put it on, she made me vow 
That I should neither sell nor give nor lose It. 
Por. That 'acuse serves many men to save their 
gifts. 
An if your wife be not a mad-woman. 
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And know how well I have deserved the riug, 

She would not hold out enemy for ever, 44a 

For giving it to me. Well, peace be with j'ou! 

[Exeunt Poetia and NERisaA. 

Ant. My Lord Bassanio, let him have the ring: 
Let his deservings and my lo-v« withal 
Be valued 'gainst yoar wife's ooraraandment. 

Bass. Go, Gntiano, nia and overtake him; 
Give him the rinj;^ and bring him, if thou canst 
Unto Antonio's house; away! make haste. 

[Exit Gratiano, 
Come, you and I will thither presently; 
And in the morning early will we both 
Fly toward Belmont : come, Antonio. [Exeunt. 450 

Scene II. 

The eame, A street. 

Enter Pobtia and Nerissa. 

Par. Inquire the Jew's house out, give him this 
deed 
And let him sign it: we'll away to-night 
And he a day before out husbands home; 
This deed will be well welcome to Lorenzo. 

^-"gk 
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Enter Geatiano. 

Qra. Fair sir, you are well o'erta'en : 
My Loi'd Baasanio upon more advice" 
Hath, sent you here this ring, and doth entreat 
Your company at dinner. 

For. That cannot be: 

His ring I do accept most thankfully : 
And so, I pray you, tell him: furthermore, lo 

I pray you, show my youth old Shylook's housa, 

Gra. That will I do. 

Ser. Sir, I would speak with you. 

I'U see if I can get my husband's ting, 

[Aside to Pokha. 
Which I did make him swear to keep for ever. 

For. \_A»ide lo Nek.] Thou mayst, I warrant. We 
■ shall have old" swearing 
That they did give the rings away to men; 
But we'll outface them, and outawear them too, 
[Aloud] Away! make haste; thou know'st where I 
will tarry. 

Ner. Come, good sir, will you show me to this 
house? [Exewit. 
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ACT FIFTH.— Scene I. 

Belmont." Avenue to Poktia's houae. 

Enter Lorenzo and Jessica. 

Imt. The moon shines bright: in such a night a 
this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees 
And they did make no noise, in such a night 
Troilus" methinks mounted the Troyan walls. 
And sigli'd iiis soul toward the Grecian tents, 
Where Cressid lay that night. 

Jes. In such a night 

Did Thisbe" fearfully o'ertrip the dew, 
And saw the lion's shadow ere himself, 
And ran dismay'd away. 

Lor. In such a night 

Stood Dido" with a willow in her hand i 

Upon the wild sea banks, and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage. 

Jea. In such a night 

Medea" gather'd the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old ^son. 

Lot. . In such a night 

Did Jessica st^al from the wealthy Jew, 
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And with an unthrift love did run from Venice 
As far a3 Belmont. 

Jes. In such a night 

Did young Lorenzo swear he loved her well. 
Stealing her soul with many vows of faith 
And ne'er a true one. 

Lor. In such a night aa 

Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew, 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 
Jes. I would out-night you, did no body come; 
But, hark, I hear tlie footing of a man." 

ErUer Stephano. 

Lor. Who comes so fast in silence of the night? 

Stepk. A friend. 

Lor. A friendl what friend? your name, I pray 
you, friend? 

Steph. Stephano is my name; and I bring word 
My mistress will before the break of day 
Be here at Belmont: she doth stray about 30 

By holy crosses, where she kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours. 

Lttr. Who comes with her? 

Stepk. None but a holy hermit and her maid. 
I pray you, is my master yet return'd? 

^'""Si^' 
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Lor. He is not, nor we have not heard from him. 
But go we in, I pray thee, Jessica, 
And ceremoniously let U3 prepare 
Some welcome for the mistress of the house. 

Enter Launcelot. 

Laun. Sola, sola°l wo ha, ho! sola, solal 

Lor. Who calls? 40 

Laun. Sola! did you see Master Lorenzo? Master 
Lorenzo, sola, sola! 

Lor. Leave hollaing, man: here. 

Laiin. Solal where? where? 

Lor. Here. 

Laun. Tell him there's a post come from ray master, 
with his horn full of good news : my master will be 
here ere morning. \_Exit. 

Lor. Sweet soul, let's in, and there expect their 
coming. 
And yet no matter: why should we go in? 50 

My friend Stephano, signify, I pray you, 
Within the house, your mistress is at hand; 
And bring your music forth into the aii". 

{_Exit Stefhaho. 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of muaio 
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Creep in our ears: soft stillness and the night 
Become" the touches" of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines" of bright gold; 
There's not the sina-llest orb which thou behold'st 
But in his motion like an angel sings," 6i 

Still quiring" to the young-eyed eheiubins"; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; 
■ But whilst this muddy vesture of decay" 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it," 

Enter Musicians. 

Come, ho, and wake Diana" with a hymn! 
With sweetest touches pierce your mistress' ear, 
And draw her home with music. \^Mvmc, 

Jea I am nevei merry when I hear sweet muaio. 

Lor. The reason is, your spirits" are attentive"; 70 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandied colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood; 
If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 
Or any air of music touch their ears, 
You shall perceive them make a mutual" standi 
Their savage eyes turn'd to a modest gase 
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By the sweet power of music: therefore the poet" 

Did feign" that Orpheus" drew trees, stones and floods; 

Since nought bo stockish, hard and full of rage, 8i 

But music for the time doth change his nature. 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds. 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils; 

The motions' of his spirit" are dull" as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus": 

Let no such man be trusted, Mark the music." 

Enter Poktia and Nekissa. 

POr. That light we see is burning in my hall. 
How far that little candle throws his beams! 90 

So shines a good deed" in a naughty" world. 

Ner. When the moon shone, we did not see the 
candle. 

Por. So doth the greater glory dim the less: 
A substitute shines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by; and then his state 
Empties itself, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Music! harki 

Ner. It is your music, madam, of the house. 

Por. Nothing ia good, I see, without reapeet": 
Mcthinks it sounds much sweeter than by day. 100 
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Ner. Silence bestows that virtue on it, madam. 

For. The crow dotli sing aa sweetly as the lark, 
When neither is attended"; and I think 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose i^ cackling, would be tliought 
No better a musician than the wren. 
How many things by season" season'd" are 
To their right praise and true perfection! 
Peace," ho! the moon sleeps with Endyraion," 
And would not be awaked. \_Musw ceases. 

Lor. That is the voice, uo 

Or I am much deceived, of Portia. 

For. He knows me as the blind man knows tl.e 
cuckoo, 
By the bad voice. 

Lor. Dear lady, welcome home. 

For. We have been praying for our husbands' 
healths, 
Which speed, we hope, the better for our words. 
Are they return'd? 

Lor. Madam, they are not yet; 

But there is come a messenger before, 
To signify their coming. 

For. Go in, Nerissa; 

Give order to my servants that they take 
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No note at all of our being absent hence; no 

Nor you, Lorenzo; Jessica, nor you. 

[j4 tuckef sounds. 

Lor. Your husband is at hand; I heat his trumpet: 
We are no tell-tales, madam; fev you uot. 

For. This night methinks is but the daylight sick; 
It looks a little paler: 'tis a day, 
Such as the day is when the sun is hid. 

Enter Bassanio, Antonio, Graiiano, and their 



Bass. We should hold day with the Antipodes,' 
If you would walk in absence of the sun. 

For. Let me give light, but let me not be light"; 
For a light wife doth make a heavy" husband, 130 

And never be Bassanio so for me : 
But &od soi't° all! You are welcome home, my 
lord. 
Bass. I thank you, madam. Give welcome to my 
friend. 
This is the man, this is Antonio, 
To whom I am so iniinitely bound. 
For. You should in all sense be much bound to 
him, 
For, as I hear, he was much bound for you." 



,ooy 
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Ant. Ko more than 1 am well acquitted of. 

For. Sir, yoii are very welcome to our house: 
It must appear in other ways than words, 140 

Therefore I scant this breathing courtesy." 

Qra. {To Nekibsa.] By yonder moon I swear yoa 
do me wrong; 
In faith, I gave it to the judge's clerk: 

For. A quarrel, ho, already! what's the matter? 

Gra. About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring 
Tliat she did give me, whose posy" was 
For all the world like cutler's poetry 
Upon a knife, 'Love me, and leave me not.* 

Ner. What talk you of the poay or the value? 
Tou swore to me, when I did give it you, 150 

That you would wear it till your hour of death, 
And that it should lie with you in your grave: 
Though not for me, yet for your vehement oaths, 
You should have been respective," and have kept it. 
Gave it a judge's clerk! no, God's my judge, 
The cterk will ne'er wear hair ou 'a face that had it. 

Gra. He will, an if he live to be a man. 

Ner. Ay, if a woman live to be a man. 

Qra. Now, by this hand, I gave it to a youth, 
A kind of boy, a little scrubbed" boy, i6a 

No higher than thyself, the judge's clerk, 
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A prittmg boy, tbat begg'd it as a fefi: 
I could not for my heart deny it him. 

Por. Yon were to blame, I must be plain with you, 
To part so slightly with your wife's first gift; 
A thing stuck on with Qaths upon your finger 
And 80 riveted with faith unto your flesh. 
I gave my love a ring, and made him swear 
Kever to part with it; and here he stands; 
I dare be sworn for him he would not leave it 170 

Jfor pluck it from his finger, for the wealth 
That the world masters. Now, in faith, Gratiano, 
You give your wife too unkind a cause of grief: 
An 'twere to me, I should be mad" at it. 

Bass. [^Aside] Why, I were best to cut my left ■ 
hand off, 
And swear I lost the ring defending it. 

Gra. My Lord Bassanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg'd it, and indeed 
Deserved it too; and then the boy, his clerk, 
That took some pains in writing, he begg'd mine; iSo 
And neither man nor master would take aught 
But the two rings. 

Por. What ring gave you, my lord? 

Not that, I hope, which you received of me. 

Boss. If I could add a lie unto a fault, 
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I would deny it; but you see my finger 
Hatli not the ring upon it, it is gone. 

Por. Even so void is your false heart of truth. 

Bass. Sweet Portia, 

If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 
If you did know for whom I gave the ring, i 

And would conceive for what I gave the ring, 
And how unwillingly I left the ring, 
When nought would be accepted but the ring, 
You would abate the strength of your displ-jasure. 

Por. If you had known tht virtue of the ring, 
Or half her worthiness that gave the ring. 
Or your own honour to contain" the ring, 
You would not then have parted with the ring. 
What man ia there so much unreasonable, 
If you had pleased to have defended it a 

With any terms of zeal, wanted the modesty' 
Ti)° urge the thing held as a ceremony"? 
Kerissa teaches me what to believe: 
I'll die for 't but some woman had the ring. 

Bass. No, by my honour, madam, by my sou], 
Ifo woman had it, but a civil doctor. 
Which did refuse three thousand ducats of me, 
And begg'd the ring; the which I did deny him. 
And auffer'd him to go displeased away; 
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Even he that did uphold the very life aio 

Of my dear friend. What should I say, sweet lady? 

I was enforced to send it after him ; 

I was beset with shame and courtesy; 

My honour would not let ingratitude 

So much besmear it. Pardon me, good lady; 

For, by these blessed candles of the night, 

Had you been there, I think you would have begg'd 

The ring of me to give the worthy doctor. 

For. Let not that doctor e'er come near my house: 
Sinc« he hath got the jewel that I loved, zm 

And that which you did swear to keep for me, 
1 will become as liberal as you; 
I'll not deny him any thing I have. 

N&r. Kor I Itis cleijk; therefore be well advised* 
How you do leave me to mine own protection. 

Ant. I am the unhappy subject of these quarrels. 

For. Sir, grieve not you; you are welcome not- 
withstanding. 

Bass. Portia, forgive me this enforced wrong; 
And, in the hearing of these many friends, 
I swear to thee, even by tnine own fair eyes, 330 

Wherein I see myself, — 

For. Mark you but that 1 

In both my eyes he doubly sees himself; 

^■"'VSl'^ 
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In each eye, one; swear by your double self, 
And there's an oath of credit. 

Bass. Nay, but hear me ; 

Pai'don this fault, and by my soul I swear 
I never more will break an oath with thee. 

Ant. I once did lend my body for his wealth"; 
"Which," but for him that had your husband's ring, 
Had quite miscarried": I dare be bound again. 
My soul upon the forfeit, that your lord no 

Will never more break faith advisedly. 

For. Then you shall be his surety. Give him this, 
A.nd bid him keep it better than the other. 

Ant. Here, Lord Bassanio; swear to keep this ring. 

Bass. By heaven, it is the same I gave the doctor 1 

For. I had it of him: pardon me, Bassanio. 

Ner. And pardon me, my gentle Qratiano. 

For. You are all amazed ; 
Here is a letter; read it at your leisure; 
It comes from Padua, from Bellario: »;o 

There you shall find that Portia was the doctor, 
Nerissa there her clerk: Lorenzo here 
Shall witness Z set forth as soon as you, 
And even but now return'd; I have not yet 
Enter'd my house, Antonio, you are welcome; 
And I have better news in store for you 
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Thaa you expect: unseal this letter soooj 

There you shall find three of your argosies 

Are richly come to harbour suddenly: 

You shall not know by ^hat strange accident 360 

I chanced on this letter. 

Ant. I am dumb. 

Bass. Were you the doctor and I knew you not? 

Ant. Sweet lady, you have giveu me life and livingj 
For here I read for certain that my ships 
Are safely come to road. 

For. How now, Lorenzo t 

My clerk hath some good comforts too for you. 

Ner. Ay, and I'll give them him without a fee. 
There do I give to you and Jessica, 
From the rich Jew, a special deed of gift, 
After his death, of all he dies possess'd of. 170 

Lor. Fair ladies, you drop manna in the way 
Of starved people. 

Pot. It is almost morning, 

And yet I am sure you are not satisfied 
Of these events at full. Let us go in ; 
And charge ua there upon inter'gatories," 
And we will answer all things faithfully. 

Qra. Well, while I live I'll fear no other thing 
So sore as keeping safe Keriasa's ring. {Exeunt. 



NOTES 



Act I. Scene 1. 

Venice. Although in the Elizabethan ago in England there 
was almost uo scenery on the rude stages of the London theatres, 
yet to atiakespeare, and to the people who saw hia plays, the 
very mention of Venice must have suggested everything most 
brilliant and magnificent. Travellers who had recently returned 
to England gave almost incredible descriptions of the fair " Bride 
of the Adriatic," as Venice was called. The audience assem- 
bled in tbe theatre could easily picture the nondrouely built 
Italian city ; in the sunlight they could see the glow of white, 
marble and gold fi-om the walls of her palaces, and could catch 
the iridescent rays of color reflected from the mosaics thnt orna- 
mented her churches, or at night they could hear the cry of the 
gondolier, as he pushed his boat around the viinding canals. 

The colored photographs of Venice, now comparatively inex- 
pensive even in America, are very helpful in gaining some con- 
ception of this city. See, especially, the views of the Grand 
Canal, of the Rialto, of the Ducal Palace, and of St. Mark's. 

However insufficient the scenery of the Elizabethan st^i 
may have been, the actors were not failing in splendor of ooft- 
tume. We do not need to know the exact fashions at Venice 
in the sixteenth century, but we must imagine them as rich and 
picturesqae. Antonio. Godwin thinks, would wear a doublet, 
121 
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trunk-hose, Btockiiiga, and shoes. Over his shoulders would be a 
large cape of silk or brocade, with a collar; araundhia neck and 
wrists ruffs ; on his head a cap of some becoming shape, and on 
his hands gloves. Knight thinks that Bassauio would be simi- 
larly attired, hut with somewhat more splendor apparently. 
His doublet and hose would be slashed into openings shaped 
like stars or cros.^es, iind through these slashes would be seen 
brilliant silk linings. Gold buttons, lace, and velvet would add 
to the richness of his lover's outfit. 

[In the t«xt a small mark, "°", is placed after words or 
phrases commented upon in the notes. The numerals below 
refer to the numbers of the lines. Until the end of the second 
scene no references are made to the metre, as this matter should 
not be considered at the very beginning of the play — not until 
the language has grown a little familiar, and the characters 
have won the student's interest.] 

1. 2. It. Wliat ? 

I. 3. caught it, found it, came bj it. Are these three ex- 
pre.-isions synonymous ? 

1. 6. want-wit. Of the several meanings given in the dic- 
tionary for wit, which is the one intended here ? 

1. 8. ocean. Pronounce as a trisyllable, 

1. 9. aigosiea. Large merchantmen, probably so named from 
the Adriatic port, Kagosa. Some scholars have maintained that 
the word argosg has aome connection with Argo, the name of the 
ship in which Jason (I,, 1., 172} sailed for the Golden Fleece, 
but no reference to the ship Argo in traceable in the early use 
of the word. 



, t.,! 
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1. 10. n%^an. G«nt1emBn. 

1. 10. buTgtteia. Citizens. 

1. 11. pageants. Tlie movaWe BtageB which were drawn 
around tlie Etreeta in Shakespeare's day, and on wliich playa 
were acted or tableaux presented. They were similar to the 
" floats " in our modern street processions. 

1. 13. curt'sy. What would cause " the petty traffickers " 
really to appear to " curt'sy " ? 

L 14. What comparison is implied in this line ? What 
alliteration is there ? 

1. 17. abroad. Cf. Matt. vi. 21, " For where your treasure 
Ih, there will your heart be also." 

I. 17. still. Always. Note that tlie word frequently has 
this meaning in Shakespeare. 

1. 18. Plucking the grass. Would a Venetian be likeJy to 
talk much about grass ? 

1. 19. roads. In the name of what harbor in the United 
States is this word still preserved with the meaning intended 
here? 

I. 28. Vailing. Lowering, dipping. 

1. 29. burial. What other word is nsually in compound 
with this when the meaning is the one here intended ? 

1. S5. this. Salarino accompanies this word with some ges- 
ture expressive of the great value of the ship's cargo. 

L 30. thought. Poner of mind or of imagination. 



' I. 37. thoDght Here used in the ordinary aense. 

I. 38. such a thing. Does Saliirino mean by this, such a sit- 
uation ai that in tchich Antonio is placed, or, iueh an aeeideiU 
as the one iiuayined just noio? 

1. 39. Wliat word should he umphasized in reading this line ? 

1. 40. to thinlc. This apparent infinitive is really not an 
infinitive at all, but a gerund, a construction that will be on- 
derstood by Latin students. In order to give the intended 
meaning in modern English, it will be necessary to change 
the verb to the participle in " -ing," and to prefii some other 
preposition than "to." In the present instance "to think" 
translates best as "in thinking," or "because of thinking." 
This gerund originally had a difierent ending to distinguish it 
from the infinitive. 

1. 42. in one bottom. What common proverb would express 
the idea oC this line? 

1. 47. Not . . . neither. Would two negatives be right here 
to-day? 

I. 60. Janus. Why is it especially fitting here that Salarino 
should swear by the two-headed Roman god? (C7im. Diet.) 

1.54. aspect'. Accent the second syllable, 

1. 65. in way of. What ellipsis before way? 

1. 50. Nestor. The oldest and most serious-minded of the 
Greek warriors that went to the Trojan vfar. (_Claa. Did.) 

1.67. yooi most noble Idasman. Whose kinsman ? 

■"■^■^"'S'^ 
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1. 61. pieveoted. Came before. The word is used In its 
original Latin meaning. 

1. 66. la.ngb. Ba?e a good time together. To nhora is Bis- 
sau io talking ? 

1. 67. exceeding. What form of this word would we require 
here to-day ? 

1. 67. atiange. Like a etranger. 

1. 74. reapect. Thought. 

I. 76. lose. In what sense may Antonio, even at the time 
that Gratiano is speaking, be said to be " losing the world " ? 

1. 77. What word should be emphasized In reading this line ? 

II. 79, 78- play a part. Cf. tlie familiar lines in As Tou 
Like R:— 

'• AH the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players." 

I. 79. fool- This is not used at all In the modern sense of 
the word, but in reference to a professional jester, known as 
the " ooiirt-fool," a personage who was kept in the palace to 
amuse the king and his noblea- 

1. 82. mortifying. Deadly, used in the strict Latin sense. 
What other instance have we had in the plaj of a word used 
with its original I.atln meaning? In regard to tbe statement 
made in this line Ilolfe nays, " Tbere may be an allusion bete 
to the old belief that every sigh or groan robbed the heart of a 
drop of blood." Jud^ngfrom the first seven lines of Gratlano's 



speech, what should you say was his theory as to the cause of 
disease ? 

I, Sd. cream . . . mantle. Botb used as verbs, although used 
to-day chiofiy as nouna. 

I. 90, entertain. Maintain. 

1. 01. With purpose. With the purpose. 

1. 9t. opinion. Reputation. 

1. 92. conceit. This word generally meant thought, ae here. 
To what have we narrowed its meaning ? 

I. 93. As who. What ellipsis here ? 

II. 93, Si. Ill what tone do you suppose Gratiano would 
speak these lines, and how would they be greeted by the others, 
including Antonio ? 

1. 90. That therefore only, etc. Who are reputed wise merely 
for saying nothing. 

I. 9S. vroold. An ellipsis of the subject. 

II. 98, 99. those ears, Which. Those people who. In expla- 
nation of this line recall the following. Matt. v. 22 ; " But I say 
unto f Du, That whosoever is angry with his brother without a 
cause shall be in danger of the judgment ; and whosoever shall 
say to his brother, Kaca, shall be in danger of Che council : but 
whosoever shall say. Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire." 

1. 102. gudgeon. A cheap fish easily caught. Explain the 
comparison. 

1. 104. exhortation after dinnei. It is thought that Shake- 
speare is making a hit at the enthusiastic preachers of the 
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Protestant churchea of his day, who often had such long ser- 
mons, that their cotigregaiiotis had to come back after dinner 
to liear the end of them — this in spite of the fact that an hour- 
glass was kept in plain si^'hc on an Iron stand near the pulpit. 
What other reference has already been made to a distinguishing 
feature of Elizabethan times ? Recall all the compariscinB ex- 
pressed or implied In lines 79-102. 

1. 105, leave you. Why had not Lorenzo taken his leave at 
I., i., 70? 

1. 108. moe. More. 

1. 110, for this gear. A phrase equivalent to "for this 
stufi" ; i.e. for what you have said against silent people. 

1. 121. something. Somewhat. As regattls the meaning, 
what word does this modify, and what order of words would 
make the meaning of the verse clearer ? 

1. 120. to be abridged. The gerund. How will you trans- 
late the phrase according to the suggestions in the note on 1., 
i.,40? 



1. 120. mj time. What verj common excuse does Baesanio 
oSer as a reason for bis extravagance ? 

1. 137. Within tlM ejr* of. Within range of, in the limits of. 

I. 141. flight. Arrows were said to have diSerent "flights," 
or ranges, according to their weight and shape. 

I. 142. advised. Here, as often, the -ed should be pro- 
nounced as a separata syllable. 

1. 146. innocence. Is Bas^uio ashamed of his request or not ? 
Think whether innocence means cMldiihnett here, or honeayf 
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1. 148. aelf. Same, Tery. 

1. 150. Aa. For so. 

U. 160, 151. or . . . Or. What would modern usage demand 
here? 

1. 164. circnmstance. Ceremony. 

1, 155. An expression [n this line that occurred before ; 
where ? 

1. 156. question. In what sense had Bassanio" questioned" 
Antonio's means? 

1. 160. preat. Prompt. 

I, 162. that word. What word F 

1, 163. sometimes. In times past. 

1. 166. Bmtus' Portia. A noble Roman lady, the wife of 
the Brutus who led the conspiracy against Julius Cssar. See 
Shakespeare's Jyiiui C<B»ar and Clas. Diet. 

1. 160. What especially beautiful phrase in this line ? 

]. 170. The golden fleece was kept carefully guarded by the 
king of Colchos, a country bordering on the Black Sea. A 
mythical Greek hero, Jason, with a band of brave men in his 
wonderful ship, the Argo, sailed in quest of it. By the aid of 
Medea, a sorceress, the daughter of the king, tie succeeded in 
getting the treasure. See Clas. Did. 

1. 174. one. Any one. 

1. 175. presages. Ellipsis of the subject. 

1. 183. preaently. Immediately. Remember that the word 
is constantly used in this meaning in Shakespeare. 



1. 185. of my trust. On m; credit. What is the difference 

between this and for my wUce ? 

11. 1-67. What, in brief, are all the possible causes that have 
been suggested for Antonio's sadness ? Does Graciano succeed 
any better than the otheiB in cheering Antonio ? Is Oratiauo 
sincere la all be says? With what feelings do Gratiano and 
Antonio part ? 

11. 1-110. Is Antonio telling the truth in I., i., 1, or does he 
not wish to tell the cause of his sadness ? How does Salarino 
succeed in his attempts to cheer Antonio ? With what feelings 
do they part ? How does Antonio pVovo himself a gentleman ? 
One of the foregoing speakers is a good artist in language ; using 
his own words as much as possible, give some of the pictures 
that be draws, and tell what words were especially well chosen 
by him. What is Antonio's reputation as a merchant ? 

11. 1-185. Why does Bassanio not question Antunio as to the 
caiue of his sadness ? Is Bassanio in love with Portia ? Has he 
seen her? What can you tell of the personal appearance of 
Portia? What does Bassanio consider essential in a beautiful 
woman besides beauty of face ? What is the cause of Antonio's 
sadness ? natural disposition ? disappointed love ? presenti- 
ment? loneliness? selfishness? Name in this scene the five 
single words or very short phrases which yon consider express 
the moat, and orpress it with great beauty or great eiactness. 
Two subjects, the cause of Antonio's gloom, and the reason 
why Bassanio wished to win Portia, It will be well to keep in 
mind for long themes at the end of the play. 



Scene 11 
Belmont Mrs, JameBon imagines 1 
lOyely promontory " northeast of Venice, and " orerlooking the 
hlue Adriatic," witli hills or mountains " lor its background." 
Iq her fancy this writer sees Portia treading "among marble 
palaces, beneath roofa of fretted gold, o'er cedar floors and 
pavements of jasper and porpliyry, amid gardens full of statues, 
and flowers, and fountains, and haunting music." Doubtless 
Shakespeare himself dreamed of notliing less beautiful or 
romantic for the eavironment of liis heroine. 



Portia. We may imagine the dress of Portia made of coetly 
silk and velvet, cut in some old Venetian style, and looped and 
embroidered witJi pearls and jewela. Chains of pearls would 
probably be around her neck and in Iter bair, and a dainty reti- 
cule liung :'rom her girdle. 

Herissa was not an ordinary servant, but a gentlewoman, 
suited to be the companion, as well as the attendant, of iier 
mistress. Her name signifies " black," If slie was dark, would 
her complexion resemble that of Portia, or not ? 

1. 1. troth. Ano4her form of what word, and meanii^ the 
same as what word in the first line of Scene L ? Portia ia in a 
mood similar to that of wliat other peiBOa in tite [day ? 

1. 8. in tfte mean. We speak commonly of "the golden 
mean " between two extremes. 

I. 8. What expression is theie in. this line that we had in 
another form in J.,!., 3? Is it familiar to you in conveieation ? 

II. 8, 9. It will be easier to imderstand the comparison ia 
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tbese two lines, if, for the abstract qualities of niperfliiity and 
COmpeteDCj we Bubstitute peraonalitios, a person over wealUiy, 
and one enjoying a competency. 
1. 10. pronounced. LTtt^red. 

I. IS. temper. Disposition. 

II. 18, 20, Wliat picture do you see in tiiis comparison ? 

1. He. noi . . . none. Wliere in I., i., Ilstb we had an 
instance of the same construction, of the double negative ? 

I. 35. ovCT-iume. Give some other modem compound words 
where over still comes first. 

1. 37. leveL What comparison has Portia In mind ? 

1. 39. Explain the pun in this line. 

1. 40. Appropriation. Addition. 

L42. County. Count. 

1.42, P&latine. Having privileges simiiw to those of a king. 
Allied to the word palace. 

1. 43. Wliat ellipsis in this line ? Where did the game ex- 
pression occur before in one of Gratiano's speeches ? 

1. 44. choose. How do you interpret the words that Portia 
imagines ttie Count ss saying ? Some have thougiit it was meant 
to be punctuated thus : " If you will not have me choose — " 
What would it mean tjien f 

1. 46. weeping p&iiDsopher. HeracUtus, a Greek philoso- 
pher ; justly or not, he was lliought of as always groaning over 
the sins of men, and received this epithet in contrast to that of 
Demooritus, the "laugher." 
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I. 47. sadnesi. Miss Bates asks whether the Badness of the 
Count resembles that of Antonio. Does it ? Does i( resemble 
that of the " dumb wise men " that Gratiano talked about ? 

1. 60. by. What other preposition would be used here to- 
day? 

I. CI. requite him. How ? 

1. 64. What words are punned upon ? 

L 68, proper. Pretty. 

I. 70. suited. Dressed. 



1.85. an. If. "An" oocure very often in Shakespeare 
with this meaning. 
1. 86. 

L S2. contrary. Wrong. 

1. 100. HOrt. Manner. 

1. 101. imposition. Command. How have we narrowed it 



1, 102. Sibylla. There were in Roman story oeverid pro- 
phetic women knowii as eibyla. This one was doubtlesa the 
Cumeean Sibyl, to whom Apollo promised ae many years of life 
as she could hold grains of sand tn her hand. She unfortunately 
forgot to ask for youth, and at last after many centuiiee she 
withered away until sbe was only a voice. 
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1. 103. DUna. The ^t«T of Apollo, and a virgin. 

1.119. four. What should the number be? Some think 
that this shows a trace of an old play that Shakespeare used as 
tite basis of the Merchant of Venice. 

I, 125. condition. Disposition. 

II. 1-129. About which one of the auitora does Portia make 
the most cutting remarks ? Why, probably, haye these auitots 
given up the attempt to win Portia ? Does Portia feel that she 
is doing wrong to " mock " the suitors as she does in this scene ? 
Does she show her confidence in Nerissa ? What have you 
learned from this scene of Portia's age, appearance, education, 
and character? Does Nerissa know which is the right casket f 
Why do you tliink thai Portia's father made such a will? Ought 
Portia to obey the will tinder all circumstances ? Is she de- 
termined to do 30 ? Why is Portia " aweary of this great 
world"? What do we learn of Bassanio from this scene? 
W^is ho right in his impression of Portia's feeling toward him- 
self ? What purpose does Nerissa serve in this scene ? Recall 
all the comparisons made or impUed in this scene. Which 
seems the most witty ? Which the most Ireautiful ? (Make 
references to definite lines.) Keep in mind all you learn of the 
character of Portia and of Bassanio, that later you may discuss 
their characters in themes. 

Read over, toward the end of the notes, the article entitled, 
The Metre of the Play. Where do you find prose in theee last 
two scenes, and what seems in each case to he the reason for the 
change from versa to prose, or vice versa f Where do you find 
incomplete Unes, or Alexandrines ? Reasons for such lines ? 
Find three liites, in each of which a trochee or an anapest Is 
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aabstituted foi an iambus. Where do you find anj rhymes? 
Fmd three lines with f emiaine endiuga. 



Scene Iir 

pulilic place. We ma; imagine the place to Se an open 
plaza, cleanly paved. Lounging in the sliade of the buildingB, 
and talking hero and there in little groups, we may fancy Vb» 
richly dressed Venetian genttemea and merchants, while an 
occasional street vender strolls by trying to dispose of the 
wares that he carries in his basket. 

Sbylocfe. Edwin Booth, one of the best actors that ever took 
the part of Shylook, writes ; " My costume for Shylock . . . 
consists of a long, dark-green gown, trimmed at the edge of the 
skirt with an irregular device of brown colour. A dark-brown 
gaberdine, with flowing sleeves and hood, lined with green, and 
trimmed aa the gown. A variegated scarf about the waist, from 
which depends a leather pouch. Ked-leatber pointed shoes, and 
a hat of orange-tawny colour. . . . Head gray and pretty bald ; 
beard of same colour and quite long. Ear.ringa and several 
finger-rings, one on the thumb and one on forefinger; a long, 
knotted staff" (Quoted by Dr. Furness.) 

Booth ! " Shylock enters with slow, shufBing gait ; resUeas, 
half-closed eyes, and the fingers of his disengaged hand (one 
holds his staff) ever moving, as if from the constant habit of 
feeling and caressing the ducats that are passing througk them. 
Spealw with a measured and rather a gruff voice." 

G. H.Lewes,speakingof another famous actor, Kean, writes t 
*' From the first moment that be appeared and leant upon liia 
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stick to liaten grsvely while moneys Are requested of him, be 
imptesHed the audience, as Douglas Jerrold osed to say, ' like 
a chapter of Genesis.' " 

L 1. ducats. "The value of the Venetian silver ducat waa 
about that of. the American dollar." — Rolve. If the golden 
ducat is referred to here, the sum woold be many times larger. 

I. 7. May you. Are yoa willing ? 

L 12. good. In what seuae does Shylock use this word, and 
how does Bassanio at first understand him ? 

1. 19. Rialto. The board of trade at Venice, a building 
located at the end of the famous bridge which was known as 
the Bialto, and which is more generally thought of when that 
name is mentioned. 

1. 21. squandered. Scattered. What does Shylock think of 
Antonio's business judgment in thus scattering his ventures 
abroful ? 

1. 29. assoted. How does Shylock change the meaning of 
Bassauio's words? 

). 33. Hazarite is used here in the sense of Xazarene. 

1.34. devil into. In this connection note the following: 
(Two men "possessed with deviia" have cried out on the 
approach of Jesus.) " So the devils besought him, saying. If 
thou cast us out, suffer us to go away into the herd of 

" And he said unto them. Go. And when tliey were oome 
out, they went into the herd of swine ; and, behold, the whole 
herd of swine ran violently down a steep place Into the sea, and 
perished in the waters." li^tlt. nii- 31, 82. 
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1. 39. pablican. A Roman tAX-gatberer In the time thai 
Rome ruled Judcea. These people, under the ay stem kno^vD 
as "farming out" the taxes, made themselves very obnoxious 
tu the Jews. The law allowed them to keep for themselves as 
much money ad they could get in addition to the estahlished 
ta^ JeauB was especially despised by the Jews, we remember, 
because he associated " with pubZfcaiis and alnneis" (Matl. 
X. il). 

I. 30. fawning. The publicaus could not utmally be de- 
scribed by this epitheC' — quite the contrary, indeed. Bat there 
must have been something a little more agreeable — or less 
insulting — in Antonio's appearance, to draw forth the adjec- 
tive from Shylock, and lead him to join it to the most infamous 
name be knew. Is it natural (or Shylock thus to refer to paa- 
sagea in the New Testament ? 

1. 89. Why is verw resumed with this line ? 

1. 43. usance. In this play ■usance, as well as usury, means 
simply interest. To be sure, the Jews were aaid to charge a rale 
of fifteen per cent at Venioe in those days, but interest at what- 
ever rate,wa3 considered wrong. Men could understand how 
animals nnd plants could reproduce after their kind, and mul- 
tiply without the hand of man, but money — metal — i^s a 
"barren" thing, and there was something uncanny in the 
thought of its increase. 

1. 44. upon the hip. A phrase used in wrestling. 

1. 46. rails. Scolds. 

I. 48. thrift. Is this word used here with the same mean* 
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ing as ill I., i., 175 P Which does Shylock think more at stake, 
his honor sa a man and a merchant, or hia honor as a Jew? 
v^'lial have Antonio and Bassanio been saying during tbjs aaide 
v.t Sliyloclt's ? 

11. 61-58. Where does Shylock play the hypocrite in this 
speech, and why ? At the end ol the speech has he decided to 
lend the money ? 

1. 61. ripe wants. What comparison ie suggested in the 
word rip«f 

1. 62. possess'd. Informed. Often used in Shakespeara 
with thia meaning. 

IL 67, 68. What prompts Shylock to speak these linea? 

L 68. use. Make a practice of. 

1. 71. Aa. In the same sense as in I., i, 160. 

1. 72. third poasesBor. You will recall the trick that Rebekah 
practised in order to deceive Isaac, and to get for Jacob the 
blessings and the rights of the elder aon, Esau. See Gen. xxvil. 

1. T2. ay, he was the third. Some actors give this line in 
an exultant voice ; some only in a hesitating manner, as If 
Shylock was only trying to accurately remember the facts. 

1. 76. compromised. Agreed. The following lines simply 
give another instance in which Jacob won prosperity by shrewd- 



11. 69-84. Why does Shylock tell thU long story, that is ho 
little to the point of the diacnssion, especially when the Cliris- 
tJaua are In a hurry for the money ? 



1. 92. Scripture. On what occasion in the New Testament 
is the devil recorded as "citing Scripture for his purpose"? 
See Matt. iv. 1-11, 

1. M. goodly outside. What means do they accuse Shylock 
of using to give " a goodly outside " to what they regard as bis 
evil practice of usury ? 

1. 99. beholding. Beholden, under obligaUons. 

1. 104. sufferance. Bearing with patience. 

1.111. void your iheum. Cast your spitUe. 

1. 130. Who if he break. Describe what sodden change 
seems U) have occurred in the mind of the writer after he 
started to write these tvio lines. To correct the grammatical 
structure, what word should you insert in place of Who f 

1. 132. friends. What causes this sudden change in Shy- 
lock's attitude ? Has Antonio fri^tened him ? 

1. 136. Jdnd. What U kind f 

'. 137. were. Why not was t 

1. 130. single. Some think this means that the name of 
Antonio was to be the only one affixed to the contract ; others, 
that this was a legal term, implying that the bond was to be one 
without any conditions of forfeiture, i.e. none more than the 
apparent jest about the pound of flesh. 

1. 143. equal. Exact. 

1. 148. not Mai. Why does Bassanio take alarm here ? 



f he does, why does Im 

U 155. suspect What ellipais before this word ? 

L 164. for. Contrary to the opinion of must of the coio- 
mentators, I cannot but tliint that this word may mean here 
in return foT. Uoat of t^ generally accepted authorities read 
this aa meaning for the take of. In what way does ShyLook 
accuse the Christians of " wronging him" ? 

L IflO. feaifnl. Untrustwortliy. 

L 170. knave. Used ofien in Shakespeare in Its old mean- 
ing of boy, or "fellow." Cf. German Knabe. 

I. 170. presently. With the same meaning aa hi I., L, 183. 

II. 1-175. What Indications are there in this scene of the 
commercial importance of Venice ? What of tb? wealth of 
Antonio? How ditre Shylook propose such a bond? Is 
there any excnae for Antonio's treatment of Shylock ? In 
addition to the fact that a Jew is the principal character, is 
there another reason why so many references to the Bible should 
be made In this scene ? At what point does Shylock become 
most eloquent? Is this eloquence attained chiefly by Htning 
comparisons, by forcible words, or by an effective arrai^ment 
of the words In the sentence ? Can you find any lines where bis 
feelings are expressed as much liy the disagreeable combination 
of harah cousunants as by the sfgniflcation of the words? 

Beriew of Act I. What one important (act of the story has 
tieen learned from each scene of Act I. f What purpose has 
been accomplished by the act aa a whole P Into how many 
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groups do 70a divide the peisonages of tliis act ? WI10 forms 
Uie conDectlng link between tlie different groups? Wtiat is 
the strongest character contrast that has yet been presented? 
What are the two strongest emotions tliat have been revealed 
by the characters of Utis act? Keep in mind, for themes at 
the close, the development of Shylook's plot against Antouio ; 
also the friendship between Antonio and Bassanio, — whether 
or not it was equally strong on botb aides^ 

Act II. ScEKB I 

Morocco. From the words the Prince utters, from the way 
in which Portia addresses him. and from the " Flourish of 
comets" mentioned in the stage directions, we ma; assume in 
the appearance of both Morocco and his train a great deal of 
" barbaric splendor. " 

1. 2. livei;. Used often in Shakespeare in the sense of a 
servant's imifocm worn to show what master he serves. Whose 
livery does Morocco wear, and of what color is it ? 

1. 5. PhaboB. Apollo, the god of the sun, or the sun itself. 

1. 7. reddest. Would this degree of comparison be right here 
to-day ? Red blood waa regarded aa a sign of courage. 

L 8. aspect'. This is one of the words that in Shakespeare's 
time had the accent nearer the end than it is to-day. Notice 
where the same word occurs before in I., i., 51. 

1. S. feai'd. Used in lis original meaning of frightened. Is 
Morocco conceited, or only justly aelt-respecting ? 

1. 13. In tenns of. With respect to, 
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t. 14. nice. Critical. 

1. 14. direction. Guidance. What Trords spolten by Morocco 
have led Portia to say what she does in the first two Hues of this 
speech ? 

1. 16. Bars me the right Equivalent to "bars tay right." 
" Me " is the ethical dative, another Latin construction. A 
pronoun of the first or second person is often used in this con- 
struction to imply that the person speaking or addressed has 
some interest in the Etatement made, or to add a familiar, collo- 
quial tone to a sentence. (Century Diet.) 

L IT. Bcanted. Limited. 

1.19. who. What is its antecedent? 

1. 20. fair. In view of the first tew lines ol Morocco's first 
speech, with what two meanings may Portia possibly use this 
word ? How much of a compliment is there in the last lines of 
this speech of Portia's ? Was the answer true, considering that 
she had seen Bitssanio? 

\. 26. Sophy. Emperor of Persia. 

1. 26. fielda. What kind ? In whose service had Morocco 
fought ? 

1. 32. Eercides and Licbas. Hercules, also called Alcides, 
a hero of Greek fable, said to have possessed superhnman 
strength of muscle, and to have performed many wonderful 
feats, lichas was his servant. 

1. 33. better. In what way ? 

1. 42. advised. Used with the same meaning as before In 
L, i., 142. 
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1. 43. What peculiar grammaUcal conatnictlon in tbU line 
that has occurred twice before in the plaj ? Find the two other 
luatanceB. 

I. 44. temple. Some editors think this waa originally writ^ 
ten table ; others think it means the oharch. Give good reasons 
for both views, and In the second case show what Shakespeare 
has just been writing about that might lead him to give the Gieek 
rather than the ChrlBtJan word for a jdace of worship. 

I. 40. To make me. What ellipsis must be suppUed before 
the beginning of this line ? 

I. 46. bleat or curaed'at - What less condensed form of ex- 
pression would we use here to-day ? 

II. 1-40. Read toward the end of the notes the article on the 
Duration of the Action, and t«ll what reasons there are for the 
elapse of not much more than a week between this scene and 
the last. Why did Morocco Trish t« win Portia as his wife ? Do 
you think she was inwardly "mocking" htm as she mocked the 
other suitors in her conversation with NerissaP What is the 
most important fact that we have learned from this scene ? 

Scene 11 

Lanncelot. To which one of the three groups of characters 
presented in Act 1. do we now return ? 

1. 1. serve. Assist At present, however, which attitude is 
his conscience assuming in regard to bis runoing away ? 

I. 10. Via. " A wotd of exhortation tised by a boat's crew 
when increasing their stroke." 
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1. IT. snuck. PeTba,\iB, gmaekiitg of evil. 

I. IT. grow to. Similar in thought to smack. 

1. 23. God blM3 the mark. This pbrase is a parenthetis 
apology for the use of the word devil. 

I. 26, saving your reverence. See 1. 28 above. 

1. 26. iacamal. A word coined by Launcelot. What.wori 
neatly like "incamal" in sound doee Launcelot think he ii 

I. 28. In what tvio meanings is conscience here used? 

I. 31. run. At thia point Launcelot rnna aS the Stage M 
full speed and bumpa into Old Gobbo, who entfera leaning on 
his stick and carrjiug a basket beneath his arm. 

1. 32. Master. To aee the point in what foUowe, we most re- 
member that this title was given only to young men of some rank. 

1, 35. sand-blind. Half-blind. The word has no connection, 
probably, with sand, except in the clownish imagiaation of 
Launcelot, but is a corrupted form of semi-blinii. The other 
degree uf blindness is named by a word oE Latmcelot^s own 
manufacture ; yet what similar phrase have we at present to 
denote a person that is totally blind? 

1. 41. marry. Indeed. A corrupted form of Mary, mean- 
ing, originally, "by the Virgin Mary." 

1. 43. seniles. Saints (probably). 

1. 60. exceediog. Where in I., i., have we had ttUa word 
used in the same sense as it is here ? 

1, 61. well to live. Well to do, or, perhaps, " With every 
' piospeot olalong lUe." (Variorom.) 
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1. 'i2. a'. Used among uneducated persons for he. 

t. 65. ergo. latin for tkerefort. Because of what u'oi-ds 
just spoken by Gobbo can Launcelot, with perfectly good logic, 
say here, " Ergo, Master Launcelot " ? 

1. 67. an't. Wbat is always the meaniag of an in the playa 
of Stiikespeare ? 

1. 59, fatber. Used often merely as a term of respect. 

1. 61, Siateis Three. The three Fates of Greek mythology. 
These ntaidens sat spinning the webs of men's lives, and when 
they decided that any man must die, one of them cut the thread 
of his existence, and so ended liia life. 

I. es, hOTGl-post, Post supporting a hovel, or shed. 

1, BO, Lord worshipped might lie be I Some editore think 
this means that Launcelot appears to have so much of a beard 
that lie deserves to be treated with the honor paid to a lord. 
More probably the phrase means, "The Lord be praised." On 
the stage at this point Launcelot is usually beheld kneeling 
with the back of bis head toward his father. 

I. 101. set np my rest Made ap my mind. 

I. 102. some grotmd. How much would this mean in 
Venice? 

I. lOo. ribs. Here Launcelot Is seen to take old Oobbo's 
forefinger with one hand, and bavlag spread his own flngera 
of the other hand out over his own aide, he tries to make hia 
father think that the out^read fingera are the protruding rlb« 
of an abased servant. 

1.117. Gramercy. The same aa the old French ><Grand 
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merci," or "manjr Uiajika." For what does Baasanlo thank 
Gobbo ? 

1. 121. infection. One of the mnnj blunders that Laoncelot 
makes in his attempt to use big words. It is evident what word 

I. 127. catei-eouains. Kq^iwaXtatheretatery slight friend*. 
See Murray's Oxford Dictionary. 

I. 130. fmtify. Another blunder. Meant, perhaps, for 
fructify ; "i.e. bear fruit, in tbesense of aiying something 
definite after all this leafy verbiage." (E. H. Lewis.) 

1. 138. One speak for both. Dr. Furness recalls here slso 
the apparent atage-traditiou that makcK Launcelot not only 
constantly interrupt his fattier, but also turn him swiftly round, 
and after the delivery of his own speech to Bassanio, turn him 
as swiftly hack again, until the amazed Bassanio says, " One 
speak for both." 

L 140. defect. What word did Latincelot mean to use ? 

I. 143. preferr'd. Recommended. To prefer also meant to 
promote, and in this sense Bassanio uses it in pr^ermeai. 

1. 148. old proverb. Probably an old Scotch proverb is here 
referred to: "The grace of God is gear [i.e. possessions] 
enough." Which master has enough in thla division of the 
proverb, and which has the grace of Godf 

1. 152. guarded. Trimmed, ornamented. 

L 165. tible. The palm of the hand. 

I. 166. which doth offer to swear upon a book.. Manyexpla' 
nations and emendations have been suggested for this difficult 
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pasBige, PrcrfeesoT Oummere's is the timpleat and clearest. He 
merely aubatitutea ae for a, and reads thus ; >' Which doth offer 
(t<. itsalf] Co swear upon (= for aneaimg upon) aa book (i.e. 
■o veracious that one could use it aa Bible, et«.)-" Lauucelot 
wondera if any other man have Buch a palm. Then, as Pro- 
fessor Gummere adda, I shall have good foftune vrould be a 
sentence by itself. 

]. 167. aimple. Used ironicallj ; I.e. with jost tbe opposite 
from its apparent meaning., 

1. 158. trifle of wives. HtUliwell quotes from Saunder'a 
book ou palmistry : " Long and deep lines from the Mount 
of Venus [the ball of the thumb] towards the Une of life, 
BJgnifieth so many wives." 

1. 161. edge of a feathei-bed. "A cant phrase to signify 
danger of marrying." (Warburtou.) 

1. 163. wench. Woman. What phrase in this line occurred 
before in one of Antonio's speeches in 1., i. ? 

1. 179. parts. Where in I,, ii., did the word occur in the 
same sense as here 7 

1.182. liberal. Dr. Fumess suggests "free and easy." 

1. 183. modesty. Moderation. 

i. 185. miscfinstnied. Note the accent, the proper one to- 
day, as it waa in Shakespeare's time. 

1. 187. habit Behavior. 

1. IDO, hood my eyes, etc. Implying that at that time man 
wore their hats at meals. 

1. 108. aad oatent Grave appeat&noe. 

I r„-«i;.Co<)^lu 
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I. 199. tuil. To what word used l^ Gmtlano a minuts 
before may Basaanio be playfully referring ? ■ 

II. 1-203. What indication has Launcelot given us of the fact 
that Bassanio has already made rather extensive preparaUont 
for bis "secret pllgrlma^ " to Belmont? In what line has 
Bassanio spoken words that would lead us to think that some 
little time had already elapsed since the close of Act 1. ? What 
are the qualities of Launcelot's humor ? By what devices of 
language does he display this humor ? In what respects do 
Launcelot and Gratiano resemble each other 1 In what respects 
do they differ ? What fact important to the story has been 
learned from this scene ? How has the scene served to make 
us feel that some time has elapsed ? What has been gained 
for the effect of the play by introducing such a character aa 
Launcelot ? What.is the brightest thing that Launcelot says ? 
Why is old Gobbo introduced ? (Give references to lines.) 

SCEHB III 

Shylock'a honse. Would Shylock's house be richly furnished^ 

Jessica would he dressed aa quaintly as Portia. Would she 
be as richly dreesed? 

i. 10. exhibit If Launcelot has the right word this time, 
what does this line meaa ? What does it mean it exhibit be a 
blunder for inhibit f 

1. 12. something. Used In the same meaning as in I., 1., 124. 

L 18, manners. Ideals, and w^s of life ; with a broader 
meaning than it.has to-day. 
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II. 1-20. From this scene, what important fact has been 
learned that aids the development of the plot ? Upon whose 
character especially does the scene shed light ? In what ways 
in this scene does Jessica show herself distiiictl; not "a daugh- 
ter to her father's manners" ? Does she in any way show her- 
self "a daughter to bis blood" ? Is Launcelot sincere in bis 
feeling for Jessica ? 

Scene IV 

1.1, in. What Is meant— "at," "during," or "in the 
course of " ? 

1, 6. spoke us. This may he equivalent to bespoke ns; or 
u» may be the mistake of an early printer for as. What 
grammatical peculiarity still remains in the expression ? 

1.6. vile. Low, common. What is P 

I. 6, quaintly. Prettily. 

1. 3. two hoiira. Bassanio ordered supper to be read; at 
what time ? How do you reconcile the two passages ? 

1. 10. break up, t.e. the seal. 

1. 15. By your leave. What is Launcelot about to do ? 

I. 26. Giatiano's lodpng. Is this the place first appointed 
as their rendezvous ? Has the purpose of the masque changed ? 
What may possibly have been the only reason for it originally ? 

1. 34. It there is a pun in this line, what is it ? 

1. 37, faitlileas. According to what standard, and in what 
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II. \-^9. In what two love afiture is Oratiano getting mixed 
up ? Ill wliich caae does the lover pat the greater confidence 
ill him? Does Lorenzo aeem sincerely in love with Jessica? 
WImL point has been gained from this scene in the furLher 
development of the plot? 

Review the Bubstanoe of the last four scenes in a brief 



SCBNB V 

U. l-S. Does Sh;1ock addreas all of these six lines to the 
same person ? 

I. II. bid foith. Aboat what time of the day was it, probn- 
bly, that the invitation came ? When previously hud Shjlock 
had an invitation to dine with llassanio ? What was liis answer 
then ? What has caused the change in his attitude ? 

II. 20, 21. What ia Launcelot's blunder ? What bearing has 
Shy lock's rejoinder on the question of bis plot against Antonio ? 

1. 23. masque. Why, if Launcelot does not wish to let the 
ecret out, does be mention a matque t 

1. 26. Black-Monday. Easter 'Monday. In 1360 Edward 
III. of England and his army lay encamped before Paris. It 
was a Binrray day, and "so bitter cold that many men died on 
their horses backs with the cold. Wherefore nnto this day it 
hath heeiie called the Blacke monday.'^ (Stowe.) Out of the 
rest of Launcelot's speech, we have no difficulty in getting as 
much sense as he himself got. What remark of Shylock's is 
Launcelot perhaps mocking in this nonsense about a nose- 
bleed ? What other reason may he have for talking ni 
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L SO. WTT'^iedc'd. Having a crooked and distorted neck. 

1. 88. sirrah. To people of what rank is this word usually 
■ddreased? (See L, ii.) 

1. 43. Jewess'. Commentator think that as this was origi- 
nally written (perhaps Jewes), it was the possessive of Jew, 
At any rate, the latter word was formerly used both of men 
and of women. What proof of this fact in II., iil ? 

J. 43. eye. Knight sftys; "That worth was the price the 
persecuted Jews paid for imiiitmity from mutilation and death. 
When our rapacious King John extorted an enormous aum 
from the Jew of Bristol by drawing his teeth, the threat of 
putting out an eye would have the like efiect upon other Jews." 

L 44. Hagar. See Gin. xzi. S-21. Hagar and Sarah 
were the two wives of Abraham, Hagar was a bondswoman, 
and, because of the jealousy of Sarah, Abraham cast out from 
hia home Hagar and her child lahmael, and sent them to wan- 
der in the desert. Ishmael is considered by the Mohammedans 
as their ancestor, ^ylock regards Launcelot as the offspring 
of H^ar, in view of the fact that Launoelot is a servant, 'is 

1. 4S. patch. So named from tlie moUey garb (hat i< fool 
asually wore. 

1. C6. ciost, thwarted. 

IL 1-57. What feelings baa Shylock shown toward Jeasioa in 
this scene ? What other feelings than those exhibited m II., iiL 
has Jessica shown toward her father T Is she justifitd in leav- 
ing him ? What is the difference between the protection that 
Tortia's falber haa secuied for her and that which Shylook d^ 
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vises for JeMicaP Which needed protecdon the mora ? What . 
does thi& scene give as a reason for II., ii., 112 ? What Is the 
most important point o£ the story learned from this scene ? 
jTor themes later, keep especially in mind the character of 
Shylock as a father; also the chaiact«ia of Portia and Jeastca 
as daughters. 

scENB yi 

L 1. pent-honoe. A shed hanging out from a main building. 

L 2. houi. Is this the hovr that was to elapse before they 
met at Gratiano's lodging, the hoar that they were to Epend 
away from the banquet-table preparing the masque, or is it 
the appointed time that Lorenzo had set to be with them at 
this place? 

1. 5. pigeons. Doves were sdd to draw the chariot o( 
Tenue, the goddess of love ; it is she that seals love's bondi. 

■ 1. 7. obliged. Notice in how miuiy syllables this word la 
[nvnounced here. It means bound by eontraet. 

L 13. chased. Notice the number of syllables, 

1. 14. younker. Youngster. 

i. 15. Bcaifed. Decorated with flags. 

1. 80. What grammatical construction in this line unusual 
to.day? 

1. 37. themselves conunit. Thenaelves Is not now used alone 
In the nominative except by poetic license. What other pro- 
noun usually stands with it in this ease f 

L 12. What pun in this Una f 

I r„-«i;.Co<)^lu 
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1. 43. office of discovery. " Holding a torch 1b the officii by 
which a patli is dieoovered." (E. H. Lewis.) 

1. 44. should; i.e. ooghttobe. 

L 47. close. Secret. 

1.60. mo. Has this occurred before f 

1. 51. hood; i.e. of the mashing costume. 

L 52. Beahrew me. Curse me. Here, however, the phroBC 
has come to be, lilce marry, simply an expletive. 

1.57. in my constant aoul. What doea Lorenzo mean? la 
he right in his estimation of Jessica? Whicli attribute that be 
assigns to her might we question ? Note tliat placed is dissyllabic. 

1. 66. twenty. Had the feast broken up ? If so, why was 
not Shylock home by ihla time ? Was he really aa suspicious 
of Jessica as he seemed ? 

11. 1-68. Did Antonio know of the plans for Jessica's elope 
ment? What device has Shakespeare used in this scene to dis- 
pose of a considerable amount of time ? Any extravagances of 
speech in the scene ? What is the principal fact, or subject, as 
we may call it, of this scene ? 

Write an outline, stating briefly, and in order, the s'jbiecta ol 
tlie first six scenes of Act 11. '*^ 



L 5. who. In Shakespeare's time which was not yet required 
in referring to inanimate things. In the next line, however, 
we read toAicA. 
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1.8. asblnnt Aawhat? 

1. 12. withal. With it. Often used In this sense, although 
Bometimes simply in the sense of "with." 

1. 22. virgin hue. Wh; is the silver described as possessing 
a " virgin hae" ? 

1. 26. even. TmpartiaJ, or steady. 

1. 26. rated. Is this word used here with the same meaning 
as it is in I., iii. ? 

I. 26. estimation. This word could mean either morth or 
reputation. Which meaning is the better here ? 

1. 27. enough. Pretty well. 

1. 36. To line 35, is the feeling that Morocco expresses con- 
ceit, or only honest aelf-respect ? , 

1. 40. shrine. Here used in the sense of the image of a 

1. 40. mortal-breathing. Describing Portia as a saint still 
breathing the air of earth, not that of heaven, as do the saints 
that the Church has canonized. 

L 41. Hyrcaniaa deserts. Deserts around the Caspian Sea. 

1. 43. What ellipsis in this line ? 

1. 44. ambitions. In what condition is the sea represented 
as being when it deserves this epithet t 

1. 46. spirits. People. 

1. 49. damnatioa To whom ? 

L CI. rib. Enclose. 
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i. 61. cerecloth. Waxed linen, Bening aa a. sbrond for the 
dead. Note that cere Is one ajllable, eren in cerement, a 
synoDjni for cerecloth. 

1. 51. dbscnie. Note tlie accent, and contiast It witb that of 
aspect in L 

L 53. ten times. The ratio ol gold to silver at this time In 
England waa ten to one. 

1. 57, Note that upon is strongly contraatod with within, in 
line 59. 

1. 60. Is there (up to line 60) an; conceit expresaed In 
Morocco's arguing? Any proof of his love for Portia? Any 
complinieut paid to her ? Which of his comparisons are beauti- 
fnl ? Which extravagant ? 

L 63. Death. Death's-head ; skull. Did Portia know what 
was in this casket ? Did Kerissa ? Read over I. , il. , carefully, 

I, 68. mf ontaide. Does mff refer to the casket, or to the 
skull? 

L 72. Your. Johnson thinks the word intended here was 
this. 

II. 1-79, la insincerity of character IMtniyed hy Morocco 
aajwbeie in thia scene ? What was the mistake be made, or, 
in other words, in what one way did he nol "rightly love"? 
Of what does he think the more, the meaning of the metals, or 
of that of the inscriptions ? What do you think of Portia's 
bearing toward him ? What of her real feelings? Keep in 
mind especially the character of Morocco, in order that after 

^..K>^;k' 
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Uie cloee of IIL, li., yon may be able to 'write a theme abont the 
three Huitois and their oompaiMive ments as repealed in \ha 
eholce of the caakets, and a theme, also, about the meiom shown 
by ForUa's father in Mb will. What Is the one matt important 
step taken in tiiis scene toiratd' the development of the plot ? 
What are the metrical pecnlk'.FitieB of tbe lytic written on the 
scroll? 

Scene Vin 

I. 10. certified the Duk:^. Made the Duke certain. Cert^ 
js not now used in thia way of persons, 

1. 14. What epithet used here of Shylock has been used 
before of him, and where f 

II. 25, 26. Why should Salanlo make thi? remarkf 
1. 27. reason'd. Talked. 

. L80. fraught. The old past participle of >etfrA(a4 

1. 89. Shibber. Do carelessly, 

L 40. Does stay here mean ehedc or await f 

L 42. lore. Love for whom is meant here P 

1. 44. To. What different preposition would we use here f 

I 44. ostents. The same meaning as in II., li., IflS. 

). 45. conveniently. Properly. 

L 43. sensible. Sensitive, or rather, keenly alive, tmly felt. 

L 60. only. If only were in the place In this line that the 
order of modem prose would demand, how would the metre be 
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IL 1-53. What new light do we get from this scene on the 
cause or nature of Antonio's melancholy ? Did Salarino mean 
what he said in I., i., 47, 48 ? What do you judge of Shylock'a 
importance at Venice ? What .f his reputation as a creditor ? 
How soon did he probably learn of his daughter's flight ? How 
much time has elapsed between this scene and the last two ? 
What is the moat Important point of this scene i 

Scene IX 

L 1. straight. What longer form of this word would we 
use here to-day ? 

1. 3. his election. What different meaning would theae 
words have to-day ? 



1. 13. nuuTiage. How many syllables here ? 

1. 16. Is there any difEercnoe in the manner In 
;wo princes proceed to the "election " P 

1. 19. address'd. Prepared. 

I. 22. Yon. What does he mean t 

1. 27. foud. Foolish. 

L 20. in the weather. Exposed to the storm. 

L 32. jump with. Agree with, associate witli. 
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1. 32. spirits. Where used before In IL, Tli., with the same 
meaning as here ? 

1. 33. barbarons mnltitades. Do these words of Arragon 
express conceit, or only independence ? 

1. 38. cozea. Cheat. What doea Arrrigan think that a man 
ought to possess if he would honestly win any good fortune or 
honor ? 

L 41. estates, degrees. Rank. 

1. 42. dear. Bright or pure. Latin elarut, bright 

1. 44. cover. Put on the hat. 

1. 40. glean'd. Picked out. 

L 52. What ellipsis of several words In this line f Does 
Arragon think more of the meaning of the metals, or of that 
of the inscriptions ? Of wiiom is he thinking all the time tltat 
he is talking? Why does he wish to win Portia? What Is 
the line of his argument ? Does either Arragon or Morocco 
need Portia's mone; ? Wherein did Arragon make his mistake 
— In his estimate of Portia or of himself ? Compare him with 
Morocco in this respect. 

1. 53. Of what importance Is It to ns to know that these 
words were spoken aside f 

1. 61. ofiend and judge. Portia probably intends to Imply 
that, by the terms of her father's will, she has unintentionally 
been the means of oSending Arragon, and that he must not ask 
her to be a judge of his deserts ; his fate was the result of do 
Judgment of iters. 

L 61. dlitliict Not« tlie accent. 
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1. 63. tried. A diesjUable bera. 

1. 68. I wis. Surely. 

1. TO. whdt wife you will Haa Sbakeiqieare loi^tten the 
oath tliat Arragon took, or does Portia's lather istend by this 
to release the princ« from his oath ? 

1. 71. head. "The head of the wonum is the man." 
(ICor. xl. 3.) 

I. 78. bear mj wroth. Which boie bis disappointment the 
better, Morocco or Arragon ? Does this intticaCe anything of 
the degree of their lOTe for Portia ? 

1. 80. deliberate, Waa it not well to have been deliberate t 
Why did Arragon'a deliberations not help him any ? 

1. 81. wit Judgment. 

1. 84. draw. Where before in this scene has draw been 
differently uaed ? 

1. 85. my lord. In what mood does Portia seem to be ? 

1. 89. senaible. Substantial ; that can be felt or touched. 

1. 89. regieets. Greetings. 

i. 90. commends. Compliments. 

1. 01. Yet. As yet. ^ 

L 92. likely. Good-looking. 

1. 08. highrSay. Holiday, high flovm. 

1. 98. wit. Imagination or skill. 

I. 101. To whom is this line addressed? What other acena 
ended in a majiner very similar to this ? 

II. 1-101. What is the most important point of the story that 
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has been learned from this scene f Compare the B&dneas In 
which we first found Antonio with that which at first Beemed to 
oppress Portia, and compare the directions that Ae two feelings 
are taking. DiscusB the metre of the second lyric. 

Review of Acts I., II. Review the play from the beginning 
bj giring in order from memory the main point of each scene, 
and tben again by giving the main purpose of each of the two 
acta that have been thue far read. Which of the scenes in 
the first two acts would be most effective on the modem stage ? 
Which would have been most so on the ShakeapeailMi stage ? 
About what character have you learned the most in Act II.? 
What person in the drama is fast approaching succeas ? 

Act IIL Scbhe I 

I. 2. unchecked. Uncontradicted. 

1.4. narrowseu. Wliere? SeelL.viil What advantage 
ia gained by Shakespeare in canaing the ships to be wrecked at 
such a distant place ? 

L 10. knapped ginger. Gnawed ginger-root 

1.21. cross. See 11., v., 60. 

I. 21. my prayer. How was this the prayer of Salanio ? 

1. 28. tailor. Who Is meant by this ? 

1, 30. complexion. Nature. 

1. 33. devil. Where at least three times before in this play 
has Shylock been referred to as the devil f 

1. S5. flesh and blood. How in the next line does Salanio 
turn the sense in which these words were intended!' 
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L 42. rheniih. Rhine wines are "wblt«" winea, that is 
colorless, or pale amber. Does SaJarino hiiTe more than one 
purpose In asking tlie question that follows ? 

1. 44. match. Bargain. 

1. 46. prodigal. . Why does Shylook use this word of 
Antouio ? Has be applied it to him before ttiis ? If so, 
where ? 

IL 44-W. What indication In this speech of the lapse of time ? 

1. 62. good for. Where in Act I. had Shjrlook himself asked 
virtually this same queation ? 

1. 54. disgraced. " Lowered in estimation." (Fumess.) 

I. 69. humility. This may be used in its usual sense, as the 
Christians boasted of their humility. It may, however, mean 
" kindness," or " humanity." 

I. 72. go hard. Why 7 liecause such revenge is contrary to 
the tendency of Shylook's nature, or beoausB of the difficulty of 
any one's surpassing such cruelty as the Gentiles show ? 

II, 53-73. " To those who, like the present editors, can remem- 
ber Edmund Kean'a delivery of this superb speech of wild wrath 
pleading itK clam to some show of justice, there is excitement 
in recalling the wonderful eyes dashing out their red sparkles, 
tne body writhing from bead to foot, the arm thrown upward 
as witness to the recorded oath of vengeance. The attitude, as • 
the voice, rose to a sublime climax when these words were 
uttered ; then there was a drop, both of person and tone, as he 
hissed out the closing sentence of deep concentrated malignity." 
(Cowden-Clarke.) 
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1. 85. carae. It may be onlj that Sbrlootc refers to the 
general onrse of suffering and exile that has pursued the Jews 
through so many countrtes, and for so many centaries. Mr. 
H, L. Withers (The Arden Shakespeare) suggests that the 
fullowiug, one of the many curses threatened agaiost tlie Jews 
if they did not keep the law, is here especially in Shylock's 
mind. "Thj daughters shall be given noto another people, 
and thine eyes shall look and fail with longing for them all the 
day long. All thy labours shall a nation which thou knowest 
not eat up ; and thou shalt be only oppressed and crushed 
alway." Deut. zzviiL 32, 33. 

1. 89. hearsed. Enclosed ; i.e. in a coffin. 

1. 101. I thank God. Booth, as Shjlock, here clapped his 
hands high in the air. 

1. 107. Your daughter, etc. Booth: "Nod several times 
affirmatively before replying, and speak the line slowly, with 
the least shade of wickedness in your look. Shylock's expres- 
sion gradually changes from joy to agony while this line Is 
spoken, therefore speak it slowly." 

1. 110. sitting. What does this Indicate of the manner In 
which the money was spent ? 

I. 112. creditors. How does the fact of Antonio's being In 
debt and other facta learned from this scene agree with Antonio's 

1. 126. bespeak. Kng^e. 

1. 128. synagogue. What irony does Shakespeare show in 
making Shylock choose this as their meeting-place ? 
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U, 1-129. Judging (rom this scene, what do yon think la the 
age of Shylock ? Has he travelled dnrlng his lifetime ? Wliat 
Is the bitiereBt thing that Shylock says in this sc«iie ? Does he 
show any love for his daughter 7 Any tenderness toward any 
one else ? Trace the report of Antonio'a losses from the first 
hint anywhere in the play of the disaster, up to the time when 
the report hecomea confirmed. Why does Tubal tell his Btoiy 
in the way that he does i Why is this an. especially onforta- 
nale time for the report to reach the ears of Shylock ? What 
purpose do we now feel that Shylock has againet Antonio f 
In the beginning of this scene wh^it makes as feel that only a 
short time has elapsed since the end of Act II. 1 Later In the 
scene what lines show definitely just how much time has elapsed 
since the end of Act I. ? What is the one most important 
point of the story learned from this scene t 

scEKB n 

L 3. clioosiiig wrong. Thnt is, your choo^g wrong. How 
la the construction unrhetorical F 

- 4. It is not love. Is this quite tme T 

1. 6. quality. Manner. 

1. T. understand me. What difference would It make 
whether or not Baasanio understood Portia, so long as the 
winning of her hand depended solely on the choice of the right 
casket ? 

L 0. month. When she first spoke, how long did she wish 
he might ttUTjf 
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L 11. am then forsworn. Present tanae for tbe future. 

1. 14. Besbiew. Sea IL, vi., 52. Remember tbat tbe word 
Is used here in a very gentle — nay, even tender — way, 

L 15. o'eilook'd. Bewitehed, cast a spell upon. 

I. 20. Prove it so. U it prove so. Explain fully what she 
means by this. 

1. 21. fortune go to helL What crime would fortune have 
committed ? 

I. 22. peize. (Pronounced pU. ) Retard. How long, prob- 
ably, had Baaaanio been at Belmont ? 

1. 27. treason. Referring to the practice of torturing a con- 
fession out of traitors on the rack, le Portia in earnest, or in 

1. 23. What disturlta Baasanio'a peace of mind in the same 
way that treason diaturba the peace of a atate ? 

1. 30. life. Living together, harmony. 

1. 86. sum of my confession. All I have to confess. 

1. a. swan-like end. Alluding to the old belief that the 
swan never sang until just at death, when it breathed out its 
life in one beautiful straio of music, 

1. 47. wateiy death-bed. Is not this a conceit, that is, a far- 
fetched, fanciful comparison ? What other lover in the play is 
made to speak in this same extra v^ant manner, and where ? 

1. 52. bridegfoom'a ear. "An allusion to the eusl/im of 
playing music under the windows of the bridegroom's tiedroom 
on tlie morning of his maniBge." (Halliweil.) 

, , ,, ^.OWW 



I. 54. presence. Bignlt;. 

II. G5-60, Alddea. Neptune, enraged with T,anmedon, king 
of Troy, sent & sea-monster to ravage the king's country. To 
propitiate Neptune, Laomedon was obliged lo offer him his 
dau|;hter, Hesione. When the maiden had been chained to a. 
rock on the coast, Hercules (Alcidea), bribed by the promise of 
some famous horses owned by the king, rescued his daughter 
from the heaat. 

1. 66. howling. Crying In anguish. 

1. 5S. bleared. Tear-stained. 

1. 93. fancy. Taking a fancy to fall g 1 gbtly In love. 
According to the song, " How old d hi 1 ve to be ?" 

Is there any hint in tliia song of th right ask t? Did Bas- 
sanlo take the hint ? Would Arrag M have under- 

stood it? Who might have caused t b ? What two 

people knew which was the right casket? 

1. 73. least themselves. Not at all like the reality within, 

1. 74. still. What does this word usually mean in Shakfr* 
speare? 

). 77. Obscures. Ellipsis of the subject. 

L 85. Hercules . . . Mars. These two, one a hero, or demi- 
god, and one a god, possessed what two qualities that were 
opposed to weakness and cowardice ? 

1. 86. white. Where in the play has the color symbollo of 
courage been mentioned ? 

L 87. excrement. Excrescence ; thai is. beaida. 
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I. 94. snppoaed fairness. The heads of maidena made to 
appear beautiful only by the aid of powder, paint, etc 

1, 07. gniled. DeoeitfuL Esplain tbe comparison in this 
tine and the next. 

1. 89. Indian beauty. Does thla indicate here a beautiful or 
a repulsive appearance ? 

1. 102. Hidas. The king wlio asked as a favor from the gods 
that everything he touched might turn to gold. When his food 
turned into gold, and hia own little daughter, he repented, and 
the troublesome gift waa mercifully taken back. 

1. 103, pale. Why ia this epithet especially good here f 

1. 103. Explain drudge. 

LI. 73-107. Is there any line in this speech of Basaanio's that 
abovfa be despises money and is seeking Portia for love, not 
for her fortune f Read over the ai^nment of Arragon, and see 
how be, as well as Bassanio, despised "outward shows." What 
is the difference between the attitude of the two on this point ? 
Did Bassanio use in his choice more or leas reasoning than tbe 
other two suitors ? Did he think at all of his own merits? Did 
he choose rashly ? Would he have chosen the leaden casket, if 
be had been tliinking chiefly of Portia's wealtJt? 

!. 109. As. Such as. 

I. 115. demi-god. To whom does he refer? 

1. 118. What word should be empba^zed in this lineF 

L 120. swMt friends. Who are they ? 

L 126. nnfnmiah'd. With what ? 

L 126. how far. As far as. 

,„-.„,, Google^ 



What doea be mean ? 

I. 130. continent. That which contains. Note the eitravs- 
g&nce of the language ; emuuerate the various conceits between 
the lines 109 and 131. 

IL 139, 140. At what point in these two Unea does Portia 
" ratify the note " ? 

II. 156, 158, account. In what two somewhat different 
senses la the word used in these two lines? 

1. 1 

1. 170. even now. Just now. 

1.174. presage. Where near the end of L, L, did this word 
occur? 

L 175. TOntase. Opportunity. 

1. ITT. blood. How woald the troth of this remark be 
apparent to the eyes of Portia f 

L ITC In this line what grammatioal peouUarity that Iiaa 
before occurred? 

1. 192. from me. Away from me. 

1. 200. for intennission. For a paadm«. 

1.201. pertains. Is due. No more what? 

1.208. falls. Happens. Used again, as In L, 11., 86, in tlio 
sense of wbat longer form of the same word to.da7 ? 

L 209. Trace from the b^innlng of the play to find anything 
that, now that tbe love of Nerissa uid Qratiano has beoome an 
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open secret, might poBsibly be interpreted aB a hint of the feel- 
ing between the two. 

1. 214. Xorenzo. Had the run-away couple come directly 
from Venice to Belmont? 

1, 215, Salerio. Some editiona do not introduce a new 
character here, but make thfa to read Salanio. 

1. 210. very friends. Friends in the truest senae of the 

1. 228. commends. Whom did Anlonlo commend to Bas- 

Banio ? Why ? 

1. 232. estate. Coadition. 

1. 233. cheer. Why does Portia apparently pay so Utile 
attention to Jessica f 

1.235. royal. Noble, generous, dignified. Johnson says: 
" This epitbet waa, in our poet's time, more atrilcing and better 
understood, because Greebam [a famous London merchant] 
was then commonly dignified with the title of the rogal 
■merchant,'" 

1. £30. shrewd. " Keen, la the sense of piercing, painful," 
(E. H. Lewis.) 

1. 24'2. constitution. State of mind, 

1. 243. constant. Wett-balanced. 

1. 244. half. It you have read Juliita Ccuar, do you re- 
call a similar expression used by the Portia of that play to 
her husband Brutus 7 

1. 258. mere enemy. Unqualified, absolute enemy. 
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I. 274. impeach tbe freedom of tlie state. From what is 
said later in Aot IV., it aeems as if Stiakespeare foi^ot that 
Venice was a free city, and thought of her as an English city 
possessing a charter from the state 6f which she was a part. 
This charter, which granted certain rights and a considerable 
amount of independence, could be taken away from a city if she 
did ant fulfil the conditions under which the charter had been 
granted — if, for inatance, she did not show justice to foreign 
merchants. 

L 276. magnlflcoea. Nobles. 

II. 2S0-286. In these words of Jessica's, Is any light thrown 
npon the question aa to when and how the plot against Antonio 
grew in the mind of Shy lock t 

1. 289. best-condition' d and unwearied. Where in n., I,, 
did we have a Bimilar example of this condensed manner of 
expressing the superlative of two adjectives connected by and t 
What word must be supplied here to-day to make the meanirig 
folly clear ? Where in I., ii., was eon Jition used with the same 
meaning aa here ? Where, a few lines above, did we have a 
proof of tlteae qualities in Antonio's character ? 

1. 2Q1. ancient Roman honour. Recall from Julius Ccesar 
the words of the Roman Brutus : — 

" Set honour i' the one eye and death t' the oilier, 
And I win look on death indifferently." 

I 308. cheer. Countenance. 

I 316. TOO and I. Not riglit according to gtammatical 
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canons, but regarded as Idlomaticailr ooneot in Bllzabethan 
English. 

II. 1-323. Does Portia in this scene show herself more of 
a, girl or of a, woman ? Has Bassanio been thoughtless and for- 
getful of Antonio and his bond 7 If so, is the fargetfutness to 
be laid to him as a fault? What is the moat important thing 
that has happened in this scene ? What two great passions 
clash? and at just what' point? Consider the metre of the 
two lyrics. Find all the instances of rhjmed lines In this scene. 
In eacii instance suggest a reason for the use of rhTine. 

8c END ni 

1. 1. Gaoler. Why has Antonio Iwen allowed to walk forth 
with his gaoler (pronounced /ailer) ? 

1. 3. yet At least. 

1. 6. dog. Where at least twice before in the play have wo 
beard this epithet given to Shylock ? 

t. S. nauglity. Worthless, good for naught. Naughty Iiad 
in Shakespeare's time a stronger meaning than it has to-day. 

L9. fond. Seeir., ii.,27. 

1. 18. inqwnetrable. Not to be moved, relentleBS. 
19. kept. LiTed- 

I 22. delivei'd. Beleased. 

1. 27. commodity. Convenience (of trade, eW.). How 
dilTerentiy used In L, i., 178 7 

L 28. iL Does this refer to eommodag, or to coKtte of lav t 



1. 31. Consisteth of aU nations ; 


t.e. "stands, 


Ib held 


Dgether, by the fact that jOl nation! 
.ewis.) 


i trade here." 


(E. R 


i. 32. bated. Weakened. How? 







11. 1-31). Why should Antonio ?riBh Bassauio to come and see 
hira pay his debt? If Shylook had let Antonio speak, what 
would tlie latter have said to him ? Is any light shed from tliis 
Bceiie upon the cause o( Antonio's aadaess ? What is the chief 
purpose of tbe sceue ? 

SCEKK IV 

e in wWch It 
}1 Gratiano's speeches ? 

L 3. amity, f'riendahip. 

L 6. WbaC preposition is understood in this line ? 

L T. lover. Used often in Shakespeare in the sense ol friend. 

1. 9. cnstomaiy bounty. Sucli deeds of kindness as she is 
In the habit of doing. How does Lorenzo think that this act 
difiers from Portia's usual acts of charity. 

1. 10. for. What preposition wotUd be nsed here to-day 9 

1. 11. What grammaUcal peculiarity in this line f Find 
another instance of the same fn this play. 

t. 12. waste. Spend. 

1. 14. proportion. Style. 

1. 16. niAnnera. See the note on II., iil., 18. 

1.15. spirit. DIapoaitJon. Find a different meaning In which 



t. 20. BetnblAnce of my aoul. Semblance refers to Antonio ; 
mg aoul refera to Bassaiiio. 

I. 22. p. isiii{ -f myself. Is Portia jnat to herself ? 

1.33. imposition. Where in I.,ii., did Nerissause the woril 
in tb same sense aa it is used here ? 

1. 36. fair. Does Loreuzo mean just f 

L 62. imcsinecl. Imaginable. The past participle In -ed 1b 
often used in Shakespeare for the adjectJve in -oblti. 

1. 53. tranect. Common ferry. 

1. 50. convenient. Was convettiently used with a Bimilat 
meaning in II., viii., 46 ? 

1. 69. qiudnt. SMlful. Where was quaintly used with a 
similar meaning in II., ir. ? 

1.72. 1 could 'not do withal. "I could not help iL" 
(Halliwell.) 

I. 83. twenty miles. Did Portia, then, tell a falsehood In 
lines 31, 32, above ? 

II. 1-83. Does Portia in this scene seem " unpractised " ? Is 
she here more of a girl or more of a woman ? Do you think 
that Portia's plans for going to Venice originated with herself 
or with Bellario f Would a girl in her position often have had 
occasion to consult a lawyer before ? Compare the manner in 
which Portia and Jessica regard their disguise as boys. What 



1h the principal reason why Lorenzo and Jeaaica are left in fall 
command at Belmont ? What la the principal point of the 
story learned from this scene ? 

SCBDE V 

1. 3. fear Ton. Fear for yon. 

L5. agitation. Lanncebt uses this word for copiMtlon. 

L 7. bastard. Ft^se. 

1. 11. got. Begot. 

11. 16, IT. Scylla . . . Charybdis. Two rocks between Italy 
and Sicily. In tlie hollow of the one nearest to Italy waa said 
to dwell a fearfal monster resembling a woman, with dogs 
barking around her waiat. On the other side was another 
monster, that, according to Homer, three times a day swallowed 
down the water of the ocean, and again three times threw it up 
In mighty spouts. 

I. 37. discourse grow commendable. This Is just the 
opposite in meaning, but similar in sound, to tbe saying of 
vac ther man who tired Lorenzo out with his talk. Who was 
the man, and what was the saying ? (See I., 1.) 

1. 43. cover. Used la the sense of aprsading the cloth on » 
table for dinner. 

1. 45. Will you cover means, Will you put on your hat t 

1. 47. quarrelling with occasion. At odds with the matter 
In question — not talking to the point. In the opinion of 
Lorenzo, what was the " 
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I. 64. hnmoQis. Whims. 

1. 54. conceitB. With what mesnlng bas the word ttlread; 
occurred twice before in the play? 

1. 56. snited. Dressed up ; or, perhaps, suited to the mean- 
ing. Lorenzo may be laughing because Launcelot's words are 
HO fine sounding, oi beoauae suddenly (II. 52-55) Lauucelot 
suite his words to tiia thought with such unusual, painstaking 

L 61. Defy. Sacrifice ; f.e. as if the fine-souiiding word and 
the plain meaning struggled for mastery and the word won. 

L 66. it; Le. toHve uprightly. 

L 78. stomacli. Appetite — but tor other thlnge as we)t aa 
for food. What are llie two meanings intended here f What 
other words in the last two lines of tids scene are used in a 
double sense ? 

L 1-Hl. In this scene what new light Is thrown upon the 
character of Portia f Of Jessica ? Has Lanncelot more or 
less respect for Jessica than he had before she ran away f 
Does he treat her any differentiy ? Does he like her as well 
as he did ? Wliat Is the principal purpose that has been accom- 
plished by this scene ? 

HoriewB of Acts L, n., in. Review from memory the sub- 
jects of the scenes of tlie last three acts in order. Are there 
*ny scenes, or parts of scenes, that could be wholly omitted 
from a stage edition of the play? Which character has devel- 
oped most in ActnL? What is the subject of this act as 
a whole ? Where has an especially pasdonate prose passage 
occurred ? Is Uiere any reason why that passage was not 
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written In Terse ? What passage in tEiis act seems to be the 
most poetic in expreHsion ? Is its poetry doe chiefly to the use 
of words suggestive of beautiful scenes or objects, to beauti- 
ful comparisons, to the pleasing sound of the words, or to the 
rhythm of the lines ? 

Act IV. ScBBB I 

court of justice. On the modem stage the scene in the court 
of justice would lie in every detail royal and magnificent. The 
marble walls of the court-room would be partly covered with 
rich hangings, and the robes of the magistrates would furnish 
color and luxuriance tor this impressive gathering. The Duke's 
costume may be conceived as made of heavy purple silk, with a 
cape and trimmings of ermine. On tables at one side of the 
Dnke may be seen massive tomes, or law-books, containing tbe 
statutes of the city of Venice. 

Portia is usually represented as disguised either In long. Sow- 
ing robes of black silk, or in heavy garmenW of rich, red cloth. 
In either case she wears the lawyer's cap. 

1. 1. What. Well. No surprise is expressed. 

1. 6. From. What other preposition would be used to-day ? 

1. T. qoollfy. Modi^. Where in the play have we already 
learned that the Duke had been trying to pacify Shylock ? 

1. 8. What word in this line has the accent nearer the end 
than to-day ? 

1. 10. enry. Hatred. Often used with this meaning in 
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1. 12. soBti. Wbat is the object of this verb ? 

I, 13. tyranny. Cruelty. 

II. 18, 19. lead'at thii fasbian, eU. Pusheat this appearance 
of malice to the very moment of execution. 

1. 20. lemorse. In the Ordinary sense, or, perhaps, in the 
sense of pity. 

1.20. more strange, etc. Why so? 

L 26. moiety. Fan. 

1. 29. enow. With the same meaning as In III., v., 19. 

1. S'^. offices. Acts. 

1. 34. gentle answer. If Sbjlock should do what the Duke 
suggests, would he still get his revenge? When he lent the 
money, wliat, possihiy, was all that he intended to do ? 

1.35. possess'd. See I., iii., 62 — nt^. 

1.39. charter. See III., ii., 271— note. 

1.43. humour. See III., v., 54. 

L 46. b&ned. Killed. 



1. 54. certain. Fixed. 

L 66. losing. Who is losmg f Shylock ? 

1. 6S. current. Why a good word here to eipresr, the nalnre 
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1.61. Does this lime answer BasaaJtio'B questioii? What 
does it mean ? How ahould you answer Shylock ? 

1. 62. offence. Resentment. To-day the word is used oftener 
m the active sense ; here it la passive. 

1. S4. think. Bemember. What word shontd tie emphasized 
in reading this line aloud ? 

1. 66. bate. See III., iii., 32. 

li. 69, 70. What peculiar grammatical construction in these 
lines? 

, t. 71. fretten. The old English form still retained. The 
folios have fretted. 

1. 76. conveoiency. Get the meaning from the use of con- 
veniently in II., vili., 45. 

1, 86. parts. Duties. Is Shylock's ai^ument from lines 
83-94 valid? 

1. 120. envy. See line 10, aliove. 

1. 121. wit. Where used before in the very beginning of 
the ptay with the same meaning that It has here ? 

L 122.' inexecrable. Inexorable. 

I. 123. justice be accused, For what crime does Gratiano 
think Justice herself ought to be punished ? 

1. 125. Pythagoras. The Greek philosopher Pythagoras 
tODght the doctrine known as "the transmigration of souls." 
According to his teachings the soul of a man was supposed to 
pass after death into tiie body of some animal. Then it passed 
from animal to animal, and finally back a^ain into man. 
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1.128. hang'd. Proteasor Tharber calls attention tn his edi- 
tion of the play to a curious account of ' ' Legal Peraecutiona of 
the Lower Animals," Chambers's Book of Days, Vol. I., p. 126. 
It seems from this article that animals were once tried in court 
for ofiences, excommunieated, imprisoned, and sometimes 
hanged The argument for so doing seems rather plausible 
from one point of view. Because God had cursed the serpent, 
and the Saviour had cursed the unproductive fig-tree, therefore 
it was possible and consistent to curse and escommuDicate the 
lower animals. Since, however, the lower animals had been 
created before man, it was argued that they were important and 
worthy in the eyes of the Creator, and deserved a fair trial in 
the court, with lawyers to defend their rights. Some editors 
think that this reference to the tuolf may have had a con- 
nection with the execution of Dr. Lopez (see Sources of the 
Play). The name of Uie doctor is similar to the Latin lupm, 
a wolf. 



1. leS.' ofiend'st. Dost injure. 

1.148. Tisitation. Now uaed only ol apparently supernatural 
visits, or of punishments. 

1. 156. Two negatives in this line. What are they ? How 
would it be necessary to change it in order to express the right 
meaning tii^ay ? 

1. 16i, difference. A polite term for a lawsuit. 

L 172. impugn. Oppose. 



1. ITS. witliin his danger. What diflereaC meaning does 
this have here from what it would have to-day ? 

1. 177. quality. Nature. 

1. 177. strain'd. Forced. 

L 188. attribute. In what different meaning is this ased 
from nhat it was in line 184, above? 

1. 190. aeaaons. Tempers. With what meaning was this 
uaed in III., ii,, 76 ? In Act V, it will occur again. 

1. 107. Which if thou fallow. Where inl.,iii., have we liad 
a similar sudden change of conBtruetion ? 

1. 109. Hy deeds upon my head. What passage in the New 
Testament does this remind you of ? See Matt, xxvil 25, 

I. 207. truth. Honesty. 

I. 211. It must not be. Booth : "Shylock's face expressee 
joy and astonishment." 

I. 214. error. In its strict Latin meaning of wandering. 

I. 215. Booth ; " Portia utters, ' It cannot be,' . . . with great 
decision. [The next lines, 216, 217] Shylock utters almost 
wildly (not too loud), and kisses the hem of Portia's gown." 

1. 216. Daniel. A Hebrew prince, whom Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, carried into captivity with many other Israel- 
ites. IJaniel came into great favor at the court of Babylon 
because of the power that he was said to possess of interpreting 
dreams and solving riddles. Portia had shown this some power 
of divination, Shylock thought, in interpreting the law as she 
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1. 222. perjury on 107 sool. Is Sbylock's hoiror o( commit- 
ting perjury sincere ? 

1. 236. on. On the etiength td. 

1. 240. intent. Intention. 

1. 240. pnrpose. Meaning. 

1. 241. E&th full relation to, etc. Has reference to, or allows 
the validity of the penalty. 

I. 244. more elder. Double comparatives are common in 



1. 247. " Nearest his heart. " Were they "the very words" 
of the original bond as we heard it stated ? Booth says ; " Shy- 
lock takes the bond eagerly from I'ortiii, and, when returning 
it to her after ' those are the very words,' looks at Antonio, " 

1. 248. balance. This word is used here either aa a plural, 
or else, for the sake of euphony, the final "s" is not sounded, 

I. 291. use. Custom. 

I. 2d8. speak me fair in deatlL Speak well of me when I 
am dead. In lines 25T-274 note the passa^s that exhibit tlie 
courtesy of Antonio, those that show his kindneias of heart, his 
courage, and his princely dignity. In line 274 a pun for once Is 
both dignified and pathetic. 

1. 289. Barrabas. A leader of rebellion and a muiderer, 
who, at the request of the Jews, was pardoned instead of Jesus. 
See Luke xziil. 18-21. What feelings as a father does Shylock 
show bere ? 



I. 2M. Moat rightful Jodge. ^ooth : " With back to audt 

ence, and knUe raised high above his head," 

1. 297. Booth: "Host iMined judge" Is uttered with an 

exultant Toice. 

1. 306. Booth : " Shjlock staggers backward anii drops the 

1. 327. In this line what peculiar expression that we had 
before in the play? Where ? Why especially appropriate to 
have it spoken here to Shjlock ? 

1. 317. privy. Secret. 

1. 365. drive onto. Keduce to. 

1. 372. halter. What other person in the play had previously 
suggested a halter as a suitable present for Shylook ? 

1. 374. for. Of ; i.e. consisting of. 

L 3T(t. In use. In trust. 

I. 387. I am content Booth : " Shylock, thus addressed, 
raises both head and bauds as if about to appeal to PorUa, 
checks himself, and says very slowly, as head and hands drop, 
'I am content.' His iast words are uttered plaintively. As 
Shylock is leaving, Gratiano seizes his left arm, and at the con- 
clusion of the taunting speech with which he addresses him, 
casts Shylock's hand from him. Shylock bows low to the 
Duke, and slowly totters toward the door, — he meets Antonio, 
and shrinks with abhorrence ; raises his hand (aa on previous 
occasions), which slowly descends upon the back ol bis head M 
it drops upon his breast, — falls against the door, which slowlr 
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11. 310-393. What was the aentence against Shylock as Portia 
tlrat gave it? ■ How did it read as Portia and Antonio finally 
allowed it to stand ? How mnch money had Shylock lost alto- 
gether ? Did he have the chance etill left him to become again 
as rich ae ever ? Wonld he be tempted to become extravagant 
and reckless because of the end to which his fortune was finally 
to be putr Why did Antonio demand that the Jew should 
become a ChristJan f What do yon think Shylock did with 
himself after this affair was over ? 

L 390. gratify. Reward, 

L 401. Three tliansuid ducats. Was this a generous offer 7 
Was the money Baaaanio's to give ? 

L 105. cope. Set against. 

1. 123. trifle. Why did not Bassanio tell the truth at onoe? 

1.124. to give. The gerund. See L, L, 40— note. 

11. 1-460. Would Portia have been better pleased with Baa- 
sanio if he had given her the ring more willingly ? ProfeBsor 
Moulton thinks that Antonio and Bassanio both were punished 
In this scene. If so, how ? and what for ? Is Antonio's char- 
acter changed at the end of the scene ? Has Portia acted the 
character she imagined for herself in III., iv. t Has she shown 
herself more than "an unlesaoned girl," or has it been the 
emergency that lias brought her forth P Do you learn any- 
thing from this scene concerning the character of Bassanio and 
of his love for Portia ? Has Gratiano proved himself anything 
more than a man lliaC likes to hear himself talk ? Whom does 
be copy, in all things ? 
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Professor Moult<in ahows bow tbe trial scene is an iDBtaace 
of "the NemeBia of Measure for Measure.". (1) Sliylock 
appeals to the law of Vtnice and the fharter. With what re- 
sponao corresponding to this is he flaally answered ? (2) He 
explains his actions as mere bamor. With what aaiswer la 
this well met ? (S*) He demands the bond rather than an; 
amount of monej. What at last is.the corresponding verdict ? 
(4) He feels perfectly secure, "doing no wrong, and dreading 
no judgment." What is the eiactly opposite condition iu 
which finally he finds himself ? (5) He exults in the down- 
fall of his victim, and cries "A Daniel come to judgment]" 
What is the cry that greets him as the sentence falls heavily 
upon his own shoulders ? 

Debate this question : Was Portia justified by law in her 
decision against Shytoct ? (Remember that the accusation has 
been made that Shylock was defeated by a quibble such as no 
court would entertain.) Take up the points one by one, for 
the case is complex. Consider this also : Why did Portia so 
long delay the sentence, and keep Antonio and Bassaiiio in 
such agonizing suspense ? 

Dr. Furness notes one point in this scene where the play 
wavers for a moment between comedy and tragedy. Consider 
what is meant by comedy, and what by tragedy ; then where 
this point is ; then how the play would have ended as a tragedy ; 
and finally how differently you woidd have r^arded Shylock if 
such bad been the end. 

In this scene which passage do you consider cont&InB the 
most pathos? which the most humor? which the most spite? 
which the most beauty ? 
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I, 8. advice. Reflection. 
L 16. old. Copious. 

II. 1-19. Would anything be lost W the dramatic effect of the 
play, or to onr conception of any of the characteis, if this scene 
were enUrely omitted ? 

Review. Review scene by scene the story of the last two 

Act V. Scene I 

Betmont. If it could be represented on the stage, we might 
(following Hunter) imagine a laige, far-reaching estate, com- 
prising grassy lawns, smooth terraces, and aliady groves, sur- 
rounding the palace of Portia. We ar« reminded all through 
the scene of summer zephyrs in tlie tree-tops, of trickling water 
Sowing from marble fountains, and of soft moonbeams that 
stray in here and there through the foliage and shrubbery to 
rest on some graceful statue, or the dainty arch of a Venetian 
summer-house. Music may occasionally be heard from within, 
and the horn of a post echoes faintly and far of! among the 
quiet hills. 

1. 4. Troilus. Trollus, one of the sons of Priam, was deeply 
in love with Cressid (Cressida). She was taken by the Greeks, 
however, in an exchange of prisoneiB, and, in spite of her vow 
to rem^n faithful to Troilus, she shortly forgot him altogether 
for his deadly foe, the Grecian Diomedes. Troilus was finally 
slain by Achilles. In what other one of Shakespeare's plays do 
these two peisonages appear ? 
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\. 7, ThiBbe. Thisbe, in loTe with P]rramaa, cornea to the 
trysting-plnce h; moonlight and Ls seated away bj seeing » lion. 
The beast picks up her«veil in his bloody moath, bnt drops It 
just sa Pyramus arrives upon the scene. The latter, seeing the 
blood-stained veil, thinks that Thisbe baa been slain by the 
lion. In despair, then, the poor fellow stabs himself. Thisbe, 
recovering from her scare, returns to find her lover lying dead, 
and she too ends her life. Id ^lakeepeare's Midsammer Night's 
Dream there is a burlesque of this adventure of Pyramus and 
Thisbe. 

I. 10. Dido. Dido, queen of Carthage, who loved the wan- 
dering Trojan prince Maetts. 

1, 13. Hedea. By her magic arts, Medea brought back to 
life Menn, the father of Jason. Where twice before in the 
play has the story of Jason been referred to ? 

II. 1-24. All the tragedy and fierce passions of the trial scene 
have vanished nuw, and, preparatory to the joyous reunion of tie 
lovers in Belmont and the restoration of prosperity to Antonio, 
Shakespeare has given us this bewitching scene in the garden. 
It is like a soft prelude of beautiful music proclaiming the bliss- 
ful and tender loves of those whose married life is now to begin 
in earnest. Show how full these verses are of old romance, of 
passionate love, of sad strains of melancholy, of soft, tender 
touches of humor, and of the magic and wltohery of nature. 
See the pictures old and new that arise before you. Note the 
poetic suggestivenesa of the words that are used. Lastly ob- 
serve the music in the lines of the poetry — how they sing 
themselves. Responsive stanzas like these are called anxebeon. 
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See how the eiact coneEpondeoce of etania to stanza (known 
as alichomyChia) baa the effect of rhyme. Notice where the 
Tefrain occiira. It all bric^ bacic to our minds once more 
the ooartly Antonio, admired and loTed by all his friends, the 
liappy, care-free Biiasanio, and the beautiful, mirth-loving, 
queenly Portia. These are the three that are to remain in our 
thoughts as the play closes. Love has conquered hate and 
mercy seasoned justice ; let Love sing her joy and proclaim her 
triumph. 

1. 39. Solo, sola t A cry to attract noUce. 

I. 67. Become. Are becoming to, or suited to. 

1. 67. touches. He is probably thinking of the notes pro- 
dcced by the touches of the hands on the instruments: 

1. 5fl. patincB. (Pronounced pa-fins.) These were small 
gold plates used in the communion service in the ohurcli. 

1. 61. ainga. Peritaps Shakespeare recalled the Hebrew 
verse, Job xixviii. 7 ; " Wlien the morning stars sang to- 
gether," and thought of each star as singing by itself as it 
revolyes in its orbit. 

I. 62. quiring. Singing in concert with chenibins. The 
Hebrew plural of cherub is cherubim, or cherubin. Shakespeare 
adds an English plural ending to tiiis form. The cherubim 
were one of the orders o( angels. For the Hebrew conception 
of the cherubim, see Ezekiel z. 

I. 6i. muddy vesture of decay. The body. 

L 66. cannot liear It. When only, according to Shakespeare, 
may men expect to hear tUs singing of the stars ? 
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1. 66. Diana. The goddeas of the moon. See also L, il., 
103, note. 

I. 70. spirits. Mind. Read again II., vii., 46, and IV., i., 
361, and tell in what two other meanings this word hae already 
been used in Shakespeare. 

1. TO. attentive. Fastened on eerious thoughts, and not, 
therefore, free and merry. 

1. 77. mutual. General, common. 

1. 79. poet. Probably referring here to Ovid, from whom 
Shakespeare drew many of his stories of Greek and Roman 
mylholi^y. ' 

1. 80. feign. Pretend, by kis imaginative invention. 

1. 80. Orpheus. The famous musician who accompanied 
Jason on his expedition after the Golden Fleece. He was said 
to be able to draw after hira, by the power of his music, the 
trees, the stones, and the rivers, and to guide and rule the wild 
beasts. 

1. 86. spirit. With which of the three meanings ttiat me 
have had thus tar is this word used here ? 

1. 86. dull. Slow, or gloomy. 

I. 87. Erebus. The extremely dark and gloomy passage 
through which the souls of the dead bad to pass on their way 
from li^artli to Hades. 

Q character 7 Why does she 

1. 91, good deed. What verae in the Sermon on the Mount 
does this remind you of ? 
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L 91. nauglity. For the meaning here see III., iii., 9. 

\. 98. respect. Respect to circumstances and surroimdings. 
' 1. 103, attended. Listened to ; or, perhaps, attended by the 
appropriate surroundings. What is it, does Portia think, that 
gives the chief attractireneas and charm to the song of the 
nightingale ? What is the present implication of her remark ? 

1. 107. season. Bight time. 

1. 107. aeaaon'd We have already bad this word in two 
meaningB: one in III., ii., 76, and again in IV., L, 190. Which 
meaning is used here ? 

1. 109. Peace. To whom does Portia address these words? 

I. 109. Endymion. A beautiful young boy loved by the 
moon-goddess, Diana. She caused tiim to fall into a perpetual 
sleep on the side ol a mountain, in order that, without his 
knowledge, she might gaze ou his beauty, and print a kiss upon 
his lips. 

1. 121. tucket. A flourish on a trumpet. 

1. 127. Antipodes. The puople that live on the opposite side 
of tJie globe. Why did Baesanio think that they were having 
t^eir day at the same time as nere the Antipodes ? 

L 129. light. Where twice before in the play has this word 
been punned upon ? 

1. 180. heavy. SorrowfuL " 

1. 132. aort all. Decide for all ; t.e. as Ha thinks best. 

11. 130, 137. What pun in these lines? 
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I. 14,1. breatbins courtoiy. What la the meaDing of this, 
and what similar e:cpression did the servant use in II., iz. ? 

1. 146. posy. Motto. Judging from the nest line, on what 
other things besides rings should you aay that these mottoes 
were often inscribed? 

1. 164. respective. MindfuL 

1. 160, scrubbed. Some commentators explain the meaning 
of this by referring to Bcrub in " scrub-oak," a kind of dwarf- 

1. 174. mad. Does this mean only vexei, as it is often im- 
properly used to-day ? 

1. 197. contain. Retain. 

1. 201. modesty. For the meaning here see 11., il., 183. 

1.203. to. As to. 

1. 202, ceremony. Something held sacred. 

1. 224. advised. Where used in the same sense before f 

1. 237. wealth. Welfare. 

1. 23S. which. What is the antecedent of which f 

1. 239. miscaiiied. Suffered injury. 

1. 275. charge us there upon inter' gafories. A law term 
explained by the following : " In the Court of Queen's Bench, 
when a complaint is made ag^st a person for ' contempt,* 
the practice is that before sentence is finally pronounced he is 
sent into the Crown Office, and being there 'chained upon in- . 
terrogatories,' he Is made to swear that he will ' answer all 
things faithfully.' " — Campbell. 
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II. 1-27& What do you coneider the chief purpose of this 
last act? 

Keview of Acta I. — T. Beview the play by ^ving in order 
from memory the sabject of each scene ; then again by giving 
the subject of each act. When do yoa con^der the turning- 
point, or crisis, of the play to be ? BeiceiDber that thie crisis 
is apt to come near the middle of the play. Unravel each 
one of the four stories tl^at go to malce up this play. At what 
point do these four stories come together for a short time. 



SUBJECTS FOR THEMES 

Several subjects have already been si^gested in the notes. 
Many others may be found. 

1. The Wit of Antonio contrasted with tjiat of Gratiano. 

2. The Kindness of Antonio. 

8. The Character of Bassanio ; Was he worthy of Portia ? 
4. Was Bassanio seeking PortJa for Love or for Money ? 
6. The Friendship between Antonio and Bassanio : Was it 
equally strong on both Bides ? 

6. The Characters of the Three Suitors as revealed by 
their Choice of the Caskets. 

7. The Foresight of Portia's Father as shown in his Will. 

8. The Three Lovers of the Play and their Ways of Win- 
ning their Wives. 

9. Portia and Jessica as Daughters. 

10. Portia and Jessica in IJisgnise. 

11. Launoelot and his Jokea. 
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12. The Derelopment ot Shylock's Plan for Revenge. 

13. The Morality of Antonio compared with that of 8h jlock. 

14. The Law in the Trial Scene : Was Shylock justly 
condemned ? 

15. The Light and the Serlotu Elements In Portia's Char- 

16. The Play as an Exhibition of Two Great Paasiona. 

17. The Dark and Light Effects in the Play. (How inter- 
woven?) 

18. The Relation of Mercy and Law in Buainesa Relations j 
Wliat Shakespeare would teach by the play. 

19. Shylock and Isaac of York {Ivanhoe). 

■ 20. The Friendship of Antonio and Bassanio compared with 
that ot David and JonatJian, or with that of Achilles and 
Patroolus. 

21. The Four Stories of the Play. 

22. The Bible in the Play. 

23. Classical Allusions in the Play. 

24. Qualities of Literary Style in Uie Play. 

25. Illustrations for an Edition of the Play. 

28. The Metre of the Play : How ceriain metres are very 
effectively used. 

2T. Allusions to England in the Elizabethan Age. 
28. Shylock on the Stage, 

For the last topic, see especially articles on Kean, Booth, 
and Irving. The Purness Variorum and Professor Dowden's 
IntToduaion to Shakespearf. are especially -ntod on this last sub- 
ject. For Kean, see also Hazlitt (^Charaeler) of ShakeepeaTe''t 

PlOf/J.) 
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DURATION OF ACTION 

Wb need not feel especially troubled if, when we begin to 
plot out such a malter-of-fact affair as a time-table, this play 
reveals some inconsistenciee. Sbakespeare uses many devices 
to make us feel the lapse of the three montlui that the bond 
was to run. At the same time, for the sake of sustaining the 
interest in the action, he pushes the plot forward as rapidly 
aa possible. 

The action of this play is presented In eight days, and the 
following table (Daniel's Time-AnalysU of the Plots of Shat^e- 
^eare's Plays) is as satisfactory as any: — 

Day 1, Act I. Interval — say a week. 

Day 2. Act II., i.-vii Interval — one day. 

Day 3. Act 11., viii.-ix. Interval — bringing the Unje to 
within a fortnight of the maturity of the bond. 

Day 4. Act III., i. Interval — rather more than a fort- 
night. 

Day 6. Actm, ll.-iT. 

Days. Act III., v.; ActlV. 

Days 7 and 8. Act V. 

In reading the play the student is advised to work out from 
time to time the reasons for this computation. 



THE METRE OF THE PLAT 

In reading Shakespeare we must not foi^t that we are usn- 
aUy reading poetry, and that poetry is music. Music, as well 
ae words, is a medium for the expression of thought, a medium 



most delicate and senslUTe, and capable of making ua feel and 
understand irhat words conld never express. If then we wonld 
think and feel with Shakespeare, ne most respond to the rhythm 
of hia verse. Where prose occurs in the play, there is nsually 
some change in the characters, or some variation in emotion. 

The If ormal Verse, — In tlie verse of Shakespeare's dranua 
the normal line is as follows ; — 

" In sooth, [ I knovT j not why 1 1 am | so sad : " ] 

— L, L, 1. 

This verse consists of five feet ; It Is therefore called a pen- 
tameter. Each toot consists of two syllables, of which the 
second is accented ; each foot is c^led an iambus. This gives 
to the verse the full name of '■iambic pentameter." 

Vaiiations in the Number of Fe«t. — Bnt Shakespeare is a 
poet, an artist, and he seeks not regnlarlty and monotony bnt 
melody and variation. In the first place the nnmber of sylla- 
bles in the line is not always exactly t«n. The following line 
has three extra syllables, which make an extra foot and one 
unaccented syllable besides : — 

" Because | you are | not sad. | Now t^l tw»Jiead | ed Ja | dob," 

—1, i., 60. 

Such a line is called a hexameter, or an Alexandrine, and 
is not common in this play. Very frequently, however, as in 
tiuB same line, a single unaccented syllable will be "leftover." 
In this case the verse is said to have a feminine ending. Lines 
also occur of less than ten syllables, although a verse left incom- 



plete by one speaker is frequently completed by another. The 
following, for example, la only one veise ; ~^ 

" Would mie I me sad. | 

My wind | cooling | my broth," ] 

Variations in the Kind of Feet. — Yariations also occur in 
the kind of feet ; they are not all iambi. In the last quotation 
the fourth foot Is a trochee (two syllables, of which the first ia 
accented). Some oommentatora, however, choose to divide the 
last part of this verse thus : — 

"My wind, | (pause) cool | ingmy broth," 

Such a division substitutes, for the iambus In the last foot, an 
anapest (three syllables, of which the last is accented). In 
some cases the acceat seems to waver between, two successive 
syllables \7ithout settling strongly on either ; occasionally, also, 
two Euocessive syllables are both strongly accented. Finally, It 
muat be remembered that the pronunciation of some words in 
Shakespeare's time differed from the usage of to-day. The 
question of pronunciation was not so well settled then as 
now, and some words were pronounced in more than one 
way. Thus, ocean is treated sometimes as of three syllables, 
the Latin being o-c^o-nus. 

Occasionally a stanza is intreduced containing a metre en- 
tirely difierent from the iambic pentameter. In the lyrics of 
The Merchant o/ Venice most of the lines are trochaic tetram- 
eter (four trochees in a line) with the occasional substitution 



of an Iambus, or of a dactyl (Uiree syllables, ot which the 
arst is accented). 

" Often I have you [ heard that told ! 
Many a | man his | life liath | sold." 

— IL, viL,66,67. 

Sometimes an iambic line is substituted in one ot the trochaic 
stanzas, as in II., Tii., 72. 

In v., L, note also the amcebean Terees, and the stichomytbia ; 
both of these terms are explained an p. 184, II, 1-24 — note. 



SOURCES OP THE PLAT ' 

Tbe Oiigiitality of ShAkespeaie. — Shakespeare vas not an 
Imitator nor a plagiarist, although lie probably never devised the 
entire plot of any one of his dramas. But what need had he 
of original stories when in London libraries and bookstalls could 
be found translations of French and Italian romances, and when 
the history of his own country and of Scotland was full of the 
most thrilling tragedy ? What time, moreover, had he In which 
to devise plots had he wished, since he was actor as well as 
playwright, and since, as Dr. Fumess shows us from an eiami- 
naiion of the diary of the stage-manager, Henslowe, the London 
public demanded " a new play, upon an average, every seven- 
teen or eighteen days, including Sundays " ? Shakespeare him- 
self, OS the same author computes, must have written on the 
average at lesst two plays a year. Above all it must be remem- 
bered that the story or old play that Shakespeare found ready 
made, wss a mere outline, and that it had to be altered to suit 



Ilia taste, that it bad sometimes to be combined nith other 
stories, and that its shadowy cbaracteis had to be developed 
and made lifelike. 

The H«Tchant of Venice; (i) The Bond Story. —One 
reading o£ The Merchant of Venice will reveal two distinct 
ecories, that usually spoken of as The Botid Story, and that 
Imown as The Three Caskets, la ttie Elizabethan age these 
were already old and had been told by many people in 
many tongues. The Bond story, with some variation in details, 
was known among the Hindus in lodia, among the Turks in 
Constantinople, and among the Persians. It la found in the 
Gesta BomanoTUm, a collection of legends and stories written 
in Latin by English monks of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. It is written in English in the Cursor Mvndi, a poem 
composed about 1320. Finally it appears In one of those Italian 
novels so popular io Shakespeare's time, It Pecorone. In many 
respeeta the drama corresponds very closely to this novel. In 
the novel, as in Shakespeare, the merchant lends money to a 
frlenil (his godchild in fact), in order that the latter may win a 
fair lady for his wife. The generous lender is forgotten by the 
ardent lover and is in danger of losing his life, when he is rescued 
by the lady herself in the^ise of a lawyer. Here, moreover, 
the mystery of the lady's disguise is solved by the episode of 
the rings, itself really a third narrative, and. except in this 
novel, not united with the story of the bond. In addition to the 
sources mentioned above, two English ballads have been found 
relating the story of the Jew and the pound of flesh. Possibly, 
however, these ballads may have been baaed upon the play ; the 
date of their composition is uncertain. Although not in any 
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sense A gtory, The Orator, a French work translEtted into Eng- 

li^ and priDted in London juet before The Merchant of Venice 
was published, may have had some effect upon Shakespeare's 
play. This book discusses various questions of science and 
law, among others " Of a Jew, who would for his debt have a 
pound of the flesh of a Christian." 

(3) The Three Caskets. — In one or another form. The 
Three Caskets was also in Shakespeare's day an oft-told tale. 
As early as the year 800 it was written in Greek hy a monk of 
Syria, and before 1200 was translated into Latin. Then the 
story seems to have passed from one group of narratives to 
another, appearing in Italian in the Decameron of Boccaccio, 
and later in the Golden Legend (a collection of the biographieB 
of saints), and appearing again in English in the Confetsto 
AmantU, a poeru written by Gower, a contemporary of Chancer. 

(3) The Jessica Story. — The story of Jessica and of her 
elopement with Lorenzo is traced by some (Dunlop) to another 
old Italian tale. 1 give a quotation from the Variorum of Dr. 
Furneas : '" It is the story of a young gentleman of Messina, 
who becomes enamoured of the daughter of a rich Neapolitan 
miser. As the father keeps his child perpetually shut up, the 
lover lias recourse to stratagem. Pretending to set out on a 
long journey, he deposits with the miser a nnmber of valuable 
effects, leaving, among other things, a female slave, who pre- 
possesses the mind of the girl in favour of her master, and 
finally assists in the elopement of the young lady, and the 
robbery of her father's jewels, which she carries along with 
her. ... It is not improbable that the avaricious father in 
this tale, the daughter so carefully shut np, the elopement of 
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the lorera managed tj the inUrventlon of a servant, the 
robberj of the father, and hia grief on the discovery, which is 
represented as divided betweea the loss of bis daughter and 
ducats, may have suggested the third plot in Shakespeare's 
drama, — the love and elopement of Jessica and Lorenzo.' " 

GosMm's Jew and Kailowe's Jew of Halts. — There still 
remain two more probabilities to be considered. In a tirade 
upon the abases of the stage, Stephen Gosson, a short time 
before The Merchant of Venice vfss published, refers to a play 
which he calls the "Jew," and in connection with it speaks of 
" the greediness of worldly cliusers " and " the bloody mindes 
of uBurers." Critica have thought it very likely that these 
words might refer to an older play than Shakespeare's, a play 
in which the several stories were already combined, and which 
was rewritten by Shakespeare, or which at least formed tbe 
outline of The Merchant of Venice. Uartowe, also, a dramatist 
second only to Shakespeare at that time, had written, about 
1500, a, play known as The Jew of Malta. There are lines in 
this play whicb almost surely suggested certain detaihi of The 
Merchant of Venice. 

Dr. Xopez. — In conclusion, one fact of contemporary his- 
tory needs to be noted. Although, according to the law of 
England, the Jews were eicluded from that country during 
the time of Shakespeare, yet some of them surely evaded the 
law. It is interesting to know that in 1584, probably two 
years before the composition of this play, a certain Dr. Lopez, 
it Jewish physician of London, was publicly executed 
He had become implicated in certain court 
a Portuguese refugee, a man bearing the BuggeetiviB 
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name of Antonio Per«z. The aOaJr oauaed general interest 
and exoitement in I«itdon, and we can. easily imagine tliat 
StialcespeaTe might have l>eeu aa much stirred as any by the 
deatli of tbe unfortunate doctor. 

Snmmaty. — That parts of The Merchant of Venice can be 
traced bacic into the Dark Ages, is not by any means a proof 
that Sbalieapeare spent bis days and nights poring over old 
manuscripts and translaliiig forgotten languages before be be- 
gan to stir the heart oE Bassanio with love for the Lady of 
Belmont, or before he set Shflock to work on his evil plot 
against Antonio. Indeed he was probably not aware of the 
existence of most of tbe "sources" that bis commentators hiive 
spent their lives in unearthing. Perhaps he was familiar with 
the Italian novel in Uie original, or in an English translation ; 
perhaps be liad heard a 1>allad about a cruel Jew. In brief the 
truth probably is that Shakespeare founded his play on the 
older one mentioned by Gosson, that one of these two plays 
derived much of its materi&l from II Pteorone, that Shake- 
speare found some suggestions in Silvayn's Orator, and in 
Marlowe's Jew of Malta, and that as he wrote he often thought 
of Dr. Lopez and of his undeserved fate. 
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account, 166. 
address'd, 133. 

advised, 127, 141, 188. 
agitation, 172. 
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amity, 170. 

am then torsirorn, 163. 
an. au't, 132, 144. 
ancient Romau honour, I 
Antipodes, 187. 
Anloulo, 121. 
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argosies, 122. 
as, 128, 137, IBS. 
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barbarous multitude, 1ST. 

Barrabas, 179. 

Bars me the right, 141. 

Bassanio, 122. 

bastard, 172. 

bate, bated, 170, 1T6. 

bear my wroth, IBS. 

Become, 185. 



Belmont, 130. 183. 
Besiirew, IKl. 
Beshrewme. 152. 
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best-conditioned and mi 

ried, 168. 
better, 141. 
bid forth, 149, 
Black-Monday, 146. 
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blood, 166. 
break op, 148. 
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conveniently, 150. 
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cope, 181. 
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cerecloth, IM. 


court ot justice, 174. 


ceremony, 188. 


cover, 167, 172. 
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cozen, 167. 


cectified tlie Dake, 16H. 


craam, 126. 
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creditors, 161. 


totiea, IBS. 
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charter, ITB. 


cuireut, ITS. 


ChaiybdiB, 172. 


curse, 161. 


chased, IM. 


curfsj, 123. 


cheer, 16T, J6S. 


customary bonnty, ITO. 






ohooae, 131. 


danmatloQ, itS. 


choosing wrong, IM. 


Daniel, 178. 




Death, 164. 


clear, 1B7. 


detect, 145. 


close, 162. 


Defy. 173. 


oominendH, 168, 167. 






deliberate, 158. 


compBt^ncy, 131. 


delivet'd, 169. 
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conceit, 126, ITO. 


devit into, 136. 


conceits, 173. 


Diana, 133, 186. 
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Dido, 184. 
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direction, 141. 
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constitution, IffT. 
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dog, 160. 
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feign, 186. 
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flesh and blood, 169. 
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flight, 127. 
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Grimm's Palty Tales. 'Edited by James H. Fassett, Superintendent ot 

Schools, Nashua, N.H, 
Eaffthotne's Grandfather's Chair. Edited by H. H. KiNGSLEV, Supi^rin- 

Hawthoiue's The House of the Seven Gables. Edited by Clyde Furst, 

Secretary of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Hawthorne's Hossea from an Old Uanse. Edited by C E, BURBANK. 
Hawthorne's Tanglewood Tales. Edited by R. H. Beggs. 
Hawthorne's Twice-Told Tales. Edited by C, R. Gaston. 
Hawthorne's The Wonder-Book. Edited by I.. E. Wolfe, Superinleadent 

Homer's Iliad.' Translated by Lang, Leaf, and Myers. 

Homer's Odyssejr. Translated by Bcjtcher and Lang. 

Huches' Tom Brown's School Days. Edited by Charles S. Thomas. 

IrvTng's Alhambra. Edited by Alfred M. Hitchcock, Public High 
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Irving'B Life of GoIdBmitb, Edited by GILBERT SvKES Blakkly, 

Teacher of Enelish in the Morris High School, New York Cily. 
Irving 'a Skatcli Book. 

Keaiy'B Heroes of Asgard. Edited by Charles H. Morss. 
Kingalev's The Heioea : Greek: Fairy Tales, Edited by ChaIU.ES A. 

McMuHRY, Ph.D. 
Latnb'a Easaya of Elia. Edited by Helkn J. Robins. 
Lamb's Tales ftoni Shakespeaie. Ediled by A. AlNGER. 
Longfellow's Courtship of Uiles Stondish. Edited by Homer P. Lewis. 
Longfellow's Coui^ahip of Miles SUndiah, snd Hinoi Poems. Edited 

fev W. D. Howe, Hutlcr College, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Longfellaw'a Evangeline. Edited by LEWIS B. Semplb, Commercial 

High School, Brooklyn. N.Y. 
' " ■" ■ ' "'ivaide Inn. Ediied by J. H. Castleman. 

. „ EUZABETH J. FLEM- 

>,■„, .^L,:.,i.= Training School, Baltimore, Md. 

Lowell's Vision of Sit Launfal. Edited by Hbruert E. Bates, Manual 
Training High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

BUcaalay's Essay on Addison. Edited by C. W. French, Principal of 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago, 111, 

Hacaulay'a Essay on Clive. Eiliied by J. W. Pearce, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English in Tulane Univeisity. 

Hacaulay's Easay on Johnson. Edited by WlLLlAU Sckiivlbr, Assist- 
ant Principal of the Si. Louis High School. 

Hacaulay'a Eaaay ou Milton, Ediied by C. W. French. 

BJaoanlay's Essay on Wanan Haatinga. Ediled by Mrs. M. J. FRICK, 
Los Angeles, Cal, 

MaCftulay's Lays of Aneiant Eome, and other Poems. Edited by FRANK- 
LIN T. Baker, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Malory's Mocte d' Arthur (Selections). Ediled by D. W. SwiggeTt. 

Memorable Paasagea from the Bible (Authoiiied Version). Seleclcd 
and edited by Fkki) Newton Scott, Professor of Rhetoric in the 
Univereily of Michigan. 

MUtou's ComuE, Lycidas, and other Poems. Edited by Andrew J, 

Hilton's Paradise Lost, Books I and II. Ediled by W. 1. Crane. 

Old English Ballads. Ediled by WILLIAM D. Armes, of the University 
of California. 

Out of the NoitUand. Edited by EMiUE KlP BaKER. 

Palgrave'a Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. 

Plutarch's LiTea of Cseaar, Brutua, and Antony. Ediled by Martka 
Brier, Polytechnic Higli School, Oakland, Cal. 

Poe's Poema, Edited by CHARLES W. KENT. University of Virginia. 

Poe'3 Prose Tales (Saleetions from) . 

Pope's Homer's Iliad. Ediied by Albert Smvth, Head Professor of Eng- 
lish Language and Literature, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pope's The Bape of the Lock. Edited by Elizabeth M. King. 

Rnsldn'i Sesame and Lilies and The King of the Golden Rivet. Ediied 
bv Herbert E. Bates. 
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Scott'e Lady of the Lake. Ediled by ELIZABETH A. PACKARD. 

Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel. Edited by Ralph H. Bowles. 
Scatt'a Uarmioa. Edited by George B. AlTON, State Inspector of High 

Scott's Quentin Durward. Edited liy ARTHUR LLEWELLYN END, In- 

slL-uclor in Ihe Universily of Illinois. 
Scotf a The Talisman. Ediled by FREDERICK Treudlbv, State Normal 

Co)k-ge, Ohio University. 
Shakeapearo'a Ai Yon Like It. Edited by Charles Robert Gaston. 
Shakespeare's Hamlst. Edited by L. A. Sherman, Professor of English 

Literature in the University of Nebraska. 
Sliakespeaie'B Heniy V. Edited by Ralph Hartt Bowles, Phillips 

Esetet Academy, Eieter, N.H, 
Sbakespeus's Julius Ctesar. Edited by Geokge W. Hufford and 

Lois G. HUFFORD, High School, Indianapolis. Ind. 

Shakeapeare'B Macbeth. Edited by C. w. French. 

Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. E:diied by Charlotte W. UndeR' 

WOOD, Lewis Instilule, Chicago, III. 
Shakespeare's Hidsmiuner Night's Dream. Ediled by £, C. NOYES. 
Shakespaare'a Richard II. Edited by James HUGH Moffatt. 
Shakespeare's Tlie Tempest. Edited by S. C. Newsom. 
Shakespeare's Twelfth IJlght. Edited by Edward P. Morton. 
Shelley and Keata (Selections from] . Edited by S. C. Newsom. 
Sheridan'a Tha RiTals, and The School for Scandal. Edited by W. D. 

Southern Poets (Selectiona from). Ediled by W. L. Weber. 

Spenser's Faerie Queene, Book I, Edited by George Armstrong 
WaUChope, Professor of English in the South Carolina College. 

SteyeBSon's Kidnapped. Edited by JOHN THOMPSON BROWN. 

Stevenson's Haatet of Ballantrae. Edited by H. A. White. 

Stevenson's Treasure Island. Edited by H. A. VANCE, Professor of Eng- 
lish in the University of Nashville. 

Swift's GuUivat'B Travels. Edited by CLIFTON JOHNSON. 

Tennyson's Idylls of the King. Edited liy W. T. VLVMEN, Principal 
of Eastern Dishict High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Tennyson's Shorter Poems. Ediled by Chakl?:s Read Nutter. 

Tennyson's The Princess. Edited by Wilson Farhand. 

Thackeray's Henry Esmond. Edited by John Bell HenneMaM, Uni- 
versity of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Washington's Parewell Addiess, and Webster's First Bunker Hiii OrB> 
tiou. Edited by William T. Peck. 

John Woolman's Journal. 

WoidBwoith's Shoftei Poems. Edited by Edward Fulton. 
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